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PREFACE 


10 = 


Art of POETRY. 


Have ſeldom known a Trick ſucceed, and 
1 Will put none upon the Reader; but tell him 

plainly, that I think, it could never be more 
ſeaſonable than now to lay down ſuch Rules, as, 
if they be obſerv'd, will make Men write more 
correttly, and judge more diſcreetly : But Ho- 
race muſt be read ſeriouſly or not at all, for 
elſe the Reader won't be the better for him, and 
1 ſhall have loſt my Labe . I have kept as 
cloſe as 1 could, both to de Meaniag, and the 
Words of the Author, and done nothing but what 
believe he would forgive if he were alive; 
and I have often aid my ſelf that Queſtion. 
1 know this is a Field, 


Per quem magnus equos Auruncæ flexit A- 
lumnus. 


But with all the Reſpect due to the Name of 
Een. Johnfon, to which no Man pajs more 
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Veneratiou than I; it cannot be deny d, that the 
Conſtraint of Rhime, and a literal Tranſlation 
(to which Horace in this Book, declares himſelf 
an Enemy) has made him want a Comment in 
many Places. 

My chief Care has been to write intelligibly, 
and where the Latin was obſcure, I have ad- 
ded a Line or two to explain it. 

I am below the Envy of the Criticks, but if 
J durſt, I would beg them to remember, that 
Horace o his Favour and his Fortune to the 
Character given of him by Virgil and Varius, 
that Fundanius and Pollio are ſtill valued by 
what Horace ſays of them, and that in their 
Golden Age, there was a good Underſtanding 
among the Ingenious, and thoſe who were the 
woſt Eſteem d were the beſt Natur d. 


Ros cou uo. 
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OF THIS 


And of the 


TRANSLATION, 


Uſe of POETRY. 


By EDMUND WALLER, Eſq; 


a 


R ME was not better by her Horace taught, 


—_—_——_ 


Than we are here, to comprehend his Thought: 


The Poet writ to Noble Pj, there, 


A Noble Piſo does inſtruct us here, 


Gives us a Pattern in his flowing Stile, 
And with rich Precepts does oblige our Iſle, 
Britain, whoſe Genius is in Verſe expreſs d 


Bold and ſublime, but negligently dreſs d. 


Horace will our ſuperfluous Branches prune, 
Give us new Rules, and ſet our Harp in Tune, 
Direct us how to back the winged Horſe, 
Fayour his Flight, and moderate his Force. 
Though Poets may of Inſpiration boaſt, 

Their Rage ill goyern'd, in the Clouds is loſt; 
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4 Of this Tranſlation, aud 


He that proportion'd Wonders can diſcloſe, 


At once his Fancy and his Judgment ſhows. 

Chaſt moral Writing we may learn from hence, 
Neglect of which no Wit can recompence; 
The Fountain which from Helicon proceeds, 
That ſacred Stream ſhould never water Weeds, 
N or make the Crop of Thorns and Thiſtles grow, 
Which Enyy or peryerted Nature ſow. 


Well-ſounding Verſes are the Charm we uſe, 
Heroick Thoughts, and Virtue to infuſe 
Things of deep Senſe we may in Proſe untold, 
But they move more, in loſty Numbers told; 
By the loud Trumpet, which our Courage aids, 


We learn that Sound, as well as Senſe perſuades, 


The Muſe's Friend, unto himſelf ſeyere, 
With ſilent Pity looks on all that Err; 
But where a brave, a publick Action ſhines, 
That he rewards with his immortal Lines ; 
Whether it be in Council or in Fight, 
His Country's Honour is his chief Delight; 
Praiſe of great Acts, he ſcatters as a Seed, 
Which may the like, in coming Ages, breed. 


| Here 


A 
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Of the *Oſe of Poetry. 


Here taught the Fate of Verſes, always priz'd 
With Admiration, or as much deſpis'd, 


Men will be leſs indulgent to their Faults, 
And Patience have to cultivate their Thoughts ; 


Poets loſe half the Praiſe they ſhould have got, 
Could it be known what they diſcreetly blot, 
Finding new Words, that to the rayiſh'd Ear, 


May like the Language of the Gods appear. 


Such as of old, wiſe Bards employ'd, to make 
Unpoliſh'd Men their wild Retreats forſake 
Law-giving Heroes, fam'd for taming Brutes, 
And raiſing Cities with their charming Lutes 
For rudeſt Minds with Harmony were caught, 
And civil Life was by the Muſes taught, 


So wand'ring Bees would periſh in the Air, 
Did not a Sound, proportion'd to their Ear, 


Appeaſe their Rage, invite them to the Hive, 


Unite their Force, and teach them how to thrive, 


To rob the Flow'rs, and to forbear the Spoil, 


Preſerv'd in Winter by their Summer's Toil, 
They give us Food, which may with NeQar vie, 


And Wax that does the abſent Sun ſupply. 
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| Hrace's Art of Poetry. 


N Aſia, Greece, Macedonia and Fgypt, there were, 
1 Time out of Mind, ſelect Aſſemblies of Perſons to 
examine the Writings of the Poets and Orators. 
Auguſtus erected ſuch a Society at Rome, and encourag'd 
them by Rewards and Honours, He aſſign'd them the 
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Temple and Library of Apollo to meet at. And to thisthe c- 
Aſſemblies of Learned Men, which we call Academies, ar 
owe their Origin. Theodorus Marcilus, who however T 
does not tell us his Authority, ſays the Number of this of 
Roman Academy was Twenty, of which Five or Seven R 
can only be term'd Judges. He goes ſo far as to give us ei 
the Names of 'em, and whether he is right or not, ge p1 
cou'd not have nam'd better Men than his Society was de 
compos'd of, As Virgil, Varius, Tarpa, Mecenas, Plo- 4 

tins, Valgius, Octavius, Fuſcus, the two Viſcus's, Rollio, o 
the two Meſſala's, the two Bibulus's, Servius, Fulvins, th 
Tibullus, Piſo the Father, and Horace, The only Foun- th 
dation I know for this Aſſertion of his, is the End of the MM ex 
Xth Satyr of the Firſt Book, He is not fatisfy'd to give w 
us a Liſt of this Academy; he will have it that it was on w 
Account of Horace's being a Member of it, that he was ta 
put upon writing The Art of Poetry, and collecting all E. 
the Rules, and all the Judgments that were made in the Y 
Society, I wilh with all my Heart this was ſo, becauſe of 
what Mr, La Bruyere ſays of ſuch Aſſemblies would not * 
then be true, that they never produc'd any Work which of 
was Entire and Perfect in its Kind. But whether Horace T; 
wrote this Piece as a publick Matter, or private, his De- it 
ſign was to give the Romans an Art of Poetry, that ſhould n 
take in all that Ariſtotle, Crito, Zeno, Democritus, and Po 

Neop. 


REMARKS, &c. 7 
Neoptolemus of Paro: had written on the Subject. Nay 
ſome will have it, that 'tis almoſt nothing elſe but a 
Compilation of the moſt excellent Rules of the Latter, 
For Porphyrius writes, In quem librum conjecit precepta 
Neoptolemi de Arte Poetica, non quidem omnia, ſ:d emi- 
nentiſſima. Horace has in this Book ſet down Neoptole- 
mus's Rules for the Art of Poetry, not all indeed, but the 
moſt Excellent of them. As he did not write it regularly, 
nor obſerve any other Order than Chance threw in his 
Way; ſo there is no Method, and no Connection of 
Parts in this Treatiſe, which ſeems not to be finiſh'd : 
He having not Time to give the Jaſt Hand tv it; or 
what is more likely, not being willing to be at the 
Trouble. Thoſe who believe it would be more perfect 
it his Verſes were tranſpos'd, are miſtaken. All we 
can do, in my Opinion, is to mark the void Spaces, 
and to divide the Heads without changing the Form: 
This was Monſieur Le Fevre's Judgment, The Want 
of Connection is not without its Graces, eſpecially in 
Rules, which ſhould be free, and have nothing in them 
either looſe or languiſning. The Order Heinſius would 
put it in, ſeems only to ſhew the Beauty of the Diſor- 
der in which Horace left it. 

Next to Ariſtorle's Art of Poetry, I know of no Piece 
of Criticiſm in Antiquity, which is more excellent than 
this, All his Deciſions are ſo many Truths drawn from 
the Nature of the * he treats of. Julius Scaliger 
err'd very much againſt good Senſe and Reaſon, in 
what he ſaid of this Work. Will you know, ſays he, 
what I think of Horace's Art of Poetry? *Tis an Art 
taught without Art. De Arte que res quod ſentiam, Quid ? 
Equidem quod de Arte ſine Arte tradita. Though 'tis 
only an Epiſtle like the preceding Ones, yet Horace 
oives it the Title of The Art of Poerry, De Arte Poetica, 
to diſtinguiſn it from the Others, in which he treated 
of this Art only occaſionally. The Antiquity of this 
Title is not to be doubted of, ſince Qyintilian quotes 
it in the 1114 Chapter of his VIIIth Book, Id enim tale eſt 
monſtrum quale Horatius in prima Parte Libri de Arte 
Poetica ſingit: humano capiti, &c. 
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ARTE POETICA | 


LIBER, 


AD PISONES. 


HT AN O capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere ſi velit, & varias inducere plumas, 
Undique coliatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
Deſinat in piſcem mulier formoſa ſuperne 3 
5 Spectatum admiſfi riſum teneatis amici? 


Credite, 


L. I. Humano capiti cervicem pictor eguinam.] Horace all at 
once lays down the moſt general and neceſſary Rule, on 
which all the reſt are ſounded, which is the Simplicity and 
Unity of the Subject, in the Diſpoſition, the Ornaments 
and the Stile. He could not render the Faults committee 
againſt this Lity better than by comparing them to this Ex- 
t ravagance in a Picture. 


L. 3. Ut twpiter atrum deſinat in piſ:em mulier formoſa ſuper- | 


ne.) As Virgil in his IIId Book repretents lla. 


Prima, hominis facies, & pulcro pectore Virgo 
Pube tenus, poſtrema immani corpore piſtris 
Delphinum caudas utero, commiſla luporum. 
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ART of PoETRx. 


F in a Picture (Piſo) you ſhould ſee 
1 A handſome Woman with a Fiſhes Tail, 
Or a Man's Head upon a Horſe's Neck, 
Or Limbs of Beaſts of the moſt diffrent kinds, 
Cover'd with Feathers of all forts of Birds, 


Would you not laugh, and think the Painter mad ? 
Truſt 


Upwards "tis a Beautiful Figure, and a very Beautiful Virgin for 
half its Body; downwards tis a horrible Whale, ending in a Dol- 
dbin's Tail, join'd to a Wolf 's Belly. Ater Piſcis for a horrible 
Fiſh, as Porphyry, atrum piſcem, belluam marinam, &c. . 

L. 5. Spectatum admiſs riſum teneatis amici.) Taken from 
the Cuſtom of Painters, and Sculptors, to expoſe a Statue 
or Portrait when finith'd, and to Publiſh, that it might be 
ſeen on ſuch a Day. At which time great Numbers of 
SpeRators us'd to come to view it. 


L. 6. 


10 De Arte Poetica. 


Credite, Piſones, iſti tabula ſore librum 


Perſimilem, cujus, velut agri ſomnia, vane © 


Fingentur ſpecies i ut nec pes, nec caput uni 


Reddatur forme, Pictoribus atque Portis 
10 Quidlibet audendi ſemper fuit aqua poteſtas. 
Scimus, & hanc veniam petimuſque damuſque viciſſim: 
| Sed 


L. 6. Credite, Piſones.) To prevent the Piſo's giving into 
the vulgar Error, that the breach of Unity is no Fault, he 
ſays, Credite, Believe, be Convinc'd. He was afraid theſe 
young Gentlemen ſhould be led away by bad Poets, whole 3 | 
Intereſt it was that this Rule ſhould not be Eftabliſhd. tre 


Tho' this Epiſtle is addreſsd to Piſo and his Children, as RF | 

appears by the 24th Verſe, yet tis to his Children more ab 

particularly ; and thus the Difference 7 ſpeaks of is ] 

reconcil d: Scyibit ad Piſones viros nobiles di ſertoſque patrem & in 

filtos, vel, ut alii volunt, ad Piſones Fratres. Horace writes to of 

the ory Pito's and their Father, or as others pretend, only to 7 

the Children. = tic 

Pi ſones.] There were Three or Four Families of theſe Fi? di. 

ſo's in Rome at the ſame time, who were all Calpurnians, and 

{aid they deſcended from Calbus the Son of Numa. One was IF fv 

that of Cneus Piſo of Plancina, who kill'd himſelf, being ac- N 

| cns'd of Poyſoning Germanicus, and left two Children, Ch us ul 

bi and Mar:xs. But it cou'd not be theſe Piſo's to whom Ho- bu 

it race addreſſes, for theſe Children were not Born, or were m 

| very Young, when this Epiſtle was written. There was a- MF Pr 

| nother Branch of the Pifo's called Ceſonins, that deſcendel P. 

if from Lucius Piſa, who had been Cenſor, and whoſe Daugh- MM ar. 

if ter Calpurnia, ons Ceſay Marry'd ; Piſo who was Conlul is 
1 with Druſus Libo, in the Year of Rome DCCXXX VIII, was 

| his Son, Horace being One and Fifty Years Old in that Con- = ha 

ll fulate. Auguſtus gave the Governments of Rome and Thrace on 

| to this Piſo, who was a Man of Pleaſure, a Confident to MF ce 

| both Auguſtus and Tiberius, Great Pontiff at Fourſcore Years 

of Age, Rome Urbis 785; And to this Piſo and his Children th 

it is that Horace writes. the WI 
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Of the Art of Poetry. II 


XX Tcuſt me, that Book is as ridiculous, 


Whoſe incoherent Stile (like ſick Mens Dreams) 
Varies all Shapes, and mixes all Extreams, 
Painters and Poets have been (till allow'd 

Their Pencils, and their Fancies unconfin'd. 

This Privilege we freely give and take; 


But 


Ni tabule fore librum perſimilem.] He is not fatisfy'd with 
ſaying, that a Writing ſo varniſh'd, will be like this Mon- 
iter, he adds perfamilem, it will be entirely like. 

Librum.) All Writings of what Nature ſoever, tho' he 
treats particularly of Epick and Dramatick Poetry. 

L. 7. Velat 2gri ſomnia.] Like the Dreams of a Sick-Man, 
always Rambling. | 

Vane ſomes] Ideas of Things that do not ſubſiſt together 
in Nature, and are only to be met with in the empty Brains 
of Sick-men, Mad-men, or bad Pocts. 

L. 8. Ut nec pes, nec ca put uni reddatur forme.) An Explica- 
tion of vane ſpecies, the Head and Fect of which are of a 
different Kind. 

L. 9. Piftoribus atque Poetis quidlibet audendi.] The An- 
ſwer of ill Poets, who will not ſubject themſelves to the 
Rules of their Art. Poets and Painters, ſay they, may do 
what they pleaſe, nothing is too daring tor them. They a- 
buſe the Privilege of Poetry, and thus excuſe their moſt 
monſtrous Fancics, and moſt extravagant Dreams. That 
Privilege is of great Extent, tis true; Ovid talks of the 
Fecunda Licentia Vatum ; and Lucian aflerts, that Painters 
and Poets are not accountable for their Fancies; but Horace 
is ſhewing us what Bounds they ought to ſet to this Licence. 

L. 11. Scimus.) Horace's Anſwer to the Bad Poets; after 
having ſaid, I know the Privilege of Poetry, he would go 
on uy von, but he's interrupted by the fame Poets, who pro- 
ceed, 

Et hanc veniam petimus damuſque viciſſim.] My Opinion of 
this Verfe is diſcover'd in che » Fat Ar, Some 
will have it, that Horace continues his Anſwer without In- 


terruption, that as a Poet he ſays, Hanc veniam petimus, I 
demand 
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12 De Arte Poetica. 


Sed non ut placidis cot ant immitia; non ut 


Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus agni. 


Inceptis gravibus plerumque & magna profeſſis, 


15 Purpureus, lat qui ſplendeat, unus & alter 
Aſſuituy 


demand this Permi ſſon; As a Critick, he adds, Damuſque vi- 
ciſſum, 1 give it in my Turn. This agrees with the Old Com- 
mentator, who writes, petimus quidem ut Poets, damus autem 
ut Critici. But how cou'd Horace demand Permiſſion to uſe 
this Liberty, when he never look'd upon himſelf as a Poet? 
There mutt be a Miſtake in this Paſſage. After he had ſaid 
Scimus he is interrupted, as is obſerv'd before, by the ill 
Poets Et hanc veniam petimus damuſque viciſſim. We claim 
the Privilege, as we give it to others. He cannot mean himſelf, 
he being no Poet, as he declares afterwards, Nil ſcribens ipſe. 
Beſides the Dialogue is more agreeable, more lively, and 
more like Horace's Manner. 

L. 12. Sed non ut placidis cotant immilia.] Horace's Anſwer, 
We give you the Privilege you demand, but on Condition 
you do not abuſe it. I, a long Time, thought the firſt 
Thirteen Verſes of this Epiſtle were a Sort of Dedicatian 
and Preface, and that Horace, to excuſe the Diſorder in 
which he left it, wrote to the Piſos; The Book I addreſs to 
you is like the Pifture I have been ſpeaking of, In which I was 
miſtaken. He wonld then certainly have written it Fore 
Librum hun: fimilem. Add to this, that not looking up- 
on himſelf to be a Poet, nor on his Art of Poetry as a 
Work of Importance, 'tis not likely he thould go about to 
excuſe its Want of Regularity; it being neither Neceſſary 
nor Poſſible to obferve it in ſuch a Treatiſe as this. The 
Diſcovery of the Dialogue between the Bad Poets and Ho- 
race confirms me in the Opinion that I was miſtaken, and 
my Reaſon has convinc'd ſeveral good Judges of the ſame 
Miſtake. 1 
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Of the Art of Poetry. 


But Nature, and the common Laws of Senſe 
Forbid to reconcile Antipathres, 
Or make a Snake engender with a Dove, 


And hungry Tigers court the tender Lambs. 


Some that at firſt haye promis'd mighty Things, 
Applaud themſelyes, when a few florid Lines 
Shine through th inſi pid Dulneſs of the reſt; 


Here 


Dt placidis cotant immitia.) Painters and Poets are only I- 
mitators, and are to paint only what is or what may be 
there being nothing elſe that can be imitated. But they 
have both often abus'd their Art, and ſorſaken probable I- 
deas for monitrous Imaginations. Vitruvius complains of 
this Fault in Painters, in the Vth Chapter of his VIIth 
Book. From hence proceed Groteſqwes, Which are not to be 
compar'd to a Regular Figure. 'This Rule of Horace is one 
of the moſt Important in the Art of Poetry; never to join 
Incompatible Subjects, nor offend againit Nature, Veriſimi- 
lity and Truth. 

L. 14. Inceptis gravibus plerumque & magna profeſſis.] He 
comes irom the gereral Rule to particulars, and gives an 
Example of the vitious Variety which he condemns. He 
chuſes One that's the leaſt ſhocking, but tis by fo much 
the more dangerous Vice, by how much it ſlides in under an 
Appearance of Virtue. He is ſpeaking of Deſcriptions, a 
Snare which is almoſt inevitable to little Genius's. Horace 
thews vs how apt Poets are to fall into the Ridiculous by 
this Means: From grave and ſerious Beginnings, which pro- 
miſe ſublime and marvellous Things, they deſcend into 2 
ſhining Deſcription of a Wood, an Altar of Diana, a River, 
the Rhine, the Rainbow; their Deſcriprions are ſtitch d to- 
gether like Patch-work. Their Patches, indeed, are Pur- 

le, but are Childiſh and Extravagant, becauſe ill plac'd. 

riters muſt never abandon themſelves to ſuch Digreſſions, 
let them be of what Nature foever, When their Deſign calls 
them elſewhere. - 
| 16. 


14 De Arte Poetica. 


Aſſuitur pannus; tum lucus, & ara Diane, 

Et properantis aque per amanos ambitus agros, 

Aut flumen Rhenum, aut pluvius deſcribitur arcus. 

Sed nunc non erat his locus: & fortaſſe cupreſſum 
20 Scis ſimulare: quid hoc, ſs ſractis enatat exſpes 

Navibus, are dato qui pingitur? amphora cœpit 


Inſtitui: currente rota cur urceus exit? 


1 


Denique 


L. 16. Cum lucus & ara Diane.) I believe with Theodorus 
Marcilus, he ſpeaks of the Wood and Altar of Aricia, pre- 
tended to have been built by Oyeftes, who there conſecrated 
the Statue of Diana Tanrica, which, when he had Kill'd King 
Thoas, he brought from Scytbia. The Poets thought this a 
fine Subject for Deſcriptions. It took in Oreftes, Diana Tau- 
rica, her Sacrifices in Sythia, and at Aricia, with the odd 
Cuſtom in her Temple. There cou'd be but one Prieſt, and 
hea Fugitive. He muſt with his own Hand kill the Prieſt 
his Predeceſſor, if he would get into his Place. For which 
Reaſon the Prieſt who held it was always arm'd to defend 
Himſelf, Ovid calls this Temple of Aricia, a Kingdom ac- 

quir'd by the Sword and with a criminal Hand, 


Partaque er gladios regna nacente manu. 


L. 18. Aut flumen Rhenum.) Horace had without doubt 
been often tir d with the Deſcription of the Rhine, in the 
Poems written on Auguſtus's Victories on that Side. The 
bad Poets never omit plunging into that River, as A pins, 
of whom he ſpeaks in the Xth Satyr of the Iſt Book. 


Tgidus Alpinus jugulat dum Memnona, dumque 
Dityngit Alen — caput, &c. f Fr 
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Of the Art of Poetry. 15 


Here they deſcribe a Temple, ora Wood, 

Or Streams that through delightful Meadows run, 
And therethe Rainbow, or the rapid Rhine, 

But they miſplace them all, and croud them in, 
And areas much to ſeek in other things, 

As he that only can deſign a Tree, 

Would be to draw a Shipwreck or a Storm. 

When you begin with ſo much Pomp and Show, 
Why is the End ſo little and ſo low? 


Be 


Aut pluvius deſcribitur Areus.] The Rainbow is as likely az 
any Thing to turn a wretched Poet's Brain. The wonderful 
Mixture of its Colours are with them fo worthy of Admi- 
ration, that they let no Opportunity flip to deſcribe it; few 
imitating inthis the Diſcretion of Homer and Virgil. Homer 
ſays not above one Word of her, and Virgil but two Lines. 


Ergo Iris croceis per cœlum yoſeida pennts 
Mille trabens — adverſo ſole Colores 
Advolat. 


A Deſcription as Rapid as Iris's Flight. 


L. 19. Et fortaſſe cupreſſum ſcis ſimulare.) The young Poets 
and Painters began the Practice of their Arts with Deſcrip- 
tions and Imitations of Cypreſs. 

I. 20. Si fract᷑is enatat exſpes navibus.) What's the Painting 
of Cypreſs to that of a Wreck ? What are Deſcriptions in 
Poetry, when illuſtrious Actions are the Subject of the 
Song? Horace alludes to thoſe ex voto Pictures, made by 
ſuch as had eſcap'd Shipwreck. 

L. 21. Amphora cepit inſtitui, currente yota cur Urcens 
exit?) An Image taken from a Potter, who commonly 
began his Trade by making little Pots called Urceos, = 
ende 
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Denique fit quod vis ſimplex duntaxat & unum. 


Maxima pars vatum (pater, & juvenes patre digni) 
25 Decipimur ſpecie recti. Brevis eſſe laboro, 
Obſcurus fio. ſectante m levia, nervi 
Deficiunt ammique : profeſſus grandia, turget : 
Serpit humi, lutus nimium, timiduſque procella: 


Qui variare cupit rem prodigialiter unam, 
30 Del- 


ended with a great Pitcher called Amphora, which was his 
Maſter-piece. To begin with an Amp:ora and end with an 
Urcexs, is like a Poet who after a magnificent Beginning falls 
and is loſt in Deſcriptions. Amphora anſwers to inceptis gra- 
vibus, and Urceus to purpureus pannus. 

L. 22. Denique fit quodvis ſimplex dunta xat & unum. The 
Rule that reſults from what he has ſaid. Simplicity and U- 
nity are entirely oppoſite to the Fault he has been tpeaking 
of. Deſcriptions, which have no immediate Relation to the 
Subject, corrupt and deſtroy them. Homer, Virgil, and So- 
phozles's Deſcriptions are all neceſſary, and well introduc'd. 


L. 25. Decipemur ſpecie recti. This is not a new Rule, but 


the general Reaſon of the Fault he has been explaining : 
We are deceiv'd by Appearance in the Beauties of Art, as 
well as thoſe of Nature; a Poet thinks to adorn his Subject 
by Deſcriptions, and he ſpoils it. Brevis eſſe laboro, ob ſcurus 
fio, &c. are Examples to confirm this Propoſition. 

Brevis eſſe, &c.) Previty is certainly one of the great 
Beauties of Diſcourſe; but ſo near a Neighbour to Obtcuri- 
ty, that it is very difficult in following the one, not to fall 
into the other. Perlpicuity is the principal Virtue, Virtus 
prima perſpicuitas. 


L. 26. 


Of the Art of Poetry. 
Be what you will, ſo you be ſtill the ſame, 


Moſt Poets fall into the groſſeſt Faults, 
Deluded by a ſeeming Excellence: 


By tciving to be ſhort, they grow Obſcure 


And when they would write ſmoothly, they want 


| f Strength, 
Their Spirits ſink ; while others that affect 


Aloſty Stile, {well to a Tympany; 
Some tim'rous Wretches ſtart at ev y Blaſt, 
And fearing Tempeſts, dare not leave the Shore 


Others, in Love with wild Variety, 


Ee Draw 


L. 26. Sectantem levia, nervi deficiunt.) As by endeavouring 
to make ſtrong Verſes and Expreſſions, an Author renders 
them hard and rough, ſo by endeavouring to poliſh, he ve- 
ry often weakens them. 

L. 27. Profeſſus grandia, turget.] They fall into this Error, 
that ſtretch what is Grand too far; as Goygras, in calling 
Xeyxes the Fupiter of the Perſians, and he who call'd Brutus 
hes Sun of Aſia; they become Rombaſt, when they ſtudy to 
be Great. 

L. 28. Serpit Humi, tutus nimium, timiduſque procells.) Poe- 
try is a Sea, and thoſe who fail on it, if they are wiſe, will 
never venture too far from the Shoar, nor come too near it. 
Horace s Expreſſion ſeems rather to be borrow'd from Birds, 
who creep on the Ground, when theWinds and Storms make 
em afraid of riſing into the Air. 

L. 29. Qui variare cupit rem prodigialitar unam.) This 
Verſe proves that whatever he has already ſaid is only the 
conſequence of the ſame Rule. For he returns to it again, 
by ſhewing, That thoſe who to arrive at the Marvellous, 
which he herg terms Prodigious, vary a Subject, and tack to 
it pompous Diſcriptions, torm Monſters. Omnia Manſtra 

faciunt, 
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30 Delphinum ſylvis appingit, fluctibus aprum. 


In vitium ducit culpæ ſuga, ſi caret arte. 


EA milium circa ludum faber imus & ungut: 
Exprimet, & molles imitabitur ere capillos; 
Infelix operis ſumma, quia ponere totum , 

35 Neſciet. hunc ego me, ſi quid componere curem, 
Non mag1s eſſe velim, quam pravo vivere naſo, 


Spectandum nigris oculis, nigroque capillo. 


Su mite 


faciunt, ſays Catullus. Tis as if they ſhould place Dolphins 
in the Woods, and Boars in the Sca. The Word prodigiali- 
ter is taken here in a good Senſe, as are often our Words Fra- 
digious and Prodigionſiy. For it muſt not be imagin'd that it 
refers to Appixgit. 

I. 31. 1a vituum ducit culpe fyuga.) The Fear of falling in- 
to one Vice, is frequently the Occaſion of our falling in- 
to a greater than that which we endeavour'd to avoid. We 
would ſhun a tedious Uniformity, and we are guilty of a 
mogſtrous Mixture: The Reaton is, we make this Mixture 
without Art, which can only tcach us to do it, and not oft- 
ferd Uniiormity. Our beſt Examples are Homer, Theocritus, 
and Virgil. 
 L.2z Amilium circa ludum faber imus.] Horace here means a 
certain Statuary, who livd at the Bottom of the Circus. 
near a Pl ce call'd the Hall of Rmil ius; becauſe a Fencing 
Maiter, nam'd Amilius Lentulus, kept his Gladiators there. 

his Statuary gave a great deal of Grace and Eaſineſs to 
Hair, and fhniſh'd the Nails admirably , but take his Sta- 
rucs all together they were wretched Pieces, there being no 
Connection of the Parts, nor that Agrecment, which, like 
the Soul, adds Life and Action to the Figure, and is 2 
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Of the Art of Poetry. 
Draw Boars in Waves, and Dolphins in a Wood; 


Thus fear of Erring, join'd with want of Skill, 
Is a moſt certain way of Erring (till, 


The meaneſt Workmanin th Zmilian Square; 
May grave the Nails, or imitate the Hair, 
hut cannot finiſh what he hath begun; 
. What is there more ridiculous than he? 
N For one or two good Features in a Face, 
Vbere all the reſt are ſcandalouſly ill, 
| Make it but more remarkably deform'd, 


C 2 Let 


All in All in a Statue. "Tis the ſame with Poets, who 
know not how to make any Thing but a Deſcription, to ex- 
| preſs a Sentiment, or make a ſtrong Compariton, with all 
which they are at the beſt but miſerable Poets. 

L. 34. Ponere iotum.] Ponere, to put, for to do, to make, as 
in the Greek r Se: He ſays elſewhere, Solers nunc hominem 

nere nunc deum; and totum is what we call All together, a 
b erm properly uſed in Painting and Sculpture, when Pic- 
ata Wires or other Pieces, conſiſting of many Figures, are ſo 
— dilpos'd, that the different Parts agree to form one ſingle 
rot- and the ſame Whale, and repreſent one fingie Object. Tis 
, udo made uſe of in Pieces where there is but one Figure, 
either in Sculpture or Painting, the different Parts of which 
ought to have ſo natural a Connection with each other, 
ct» chat they may form but one fingle and the ſame Body. Tie 
I's rot enough that the Artiſt knows how to make an Head, an 
ere Am, a Foot, he muſt underſtand how to put the whole to- 
570. Nesther, fo that it may be one lingle Figure, which has no- 

ching maimdd in it, but is every where equally well defign'd 

5 N09 Wind finiſh'd. | 
L. 26. Quam pravo vivere Naſo.] If a Man has an ugly 


the vate, he will be ugly, tho all the other Parts of his Face 
are 


De Arte Poetica. 


Sumite materiam veſtris, qui ſcribitis, 4quan 
Viribus, & verſate diu, quid ferre recuſent, 
40 Quid valeant humeri. cui lecta potenter erit res, 


Nec facundia deſeret hunc, nec lucidus ordo. 


Ordinis hæc virtus erit, & venus, aut ego fallor. 
Ut jam nunc dicat, jam nunc debentia dici 


Pleraque differat, e preſens in tempm3 omittat ; 


45 Hit 


are beautiful ; and a Poet, if all the other Parts of his Po- 
em be fine, will be an ill Poet, if he offends againſt Simplici- 
ty and Unity. 

L. 38. Sumite materiam wveſtris, qui ſeribitis, æquam Vivibus.] 
Every Poet who makes choice of a Subje& that is not. pro- 
portionable to his Strength offends againſt the Art of Poe- 
try; and 'tis impoſſible he ſhould ſucceed. Sce the Remarks 
on the 26th Chapter of Ariſtotle's Art of Poetry. 

L. 39. Et Verſate diu, quid ferre recuſent.] A Man muſt not 
prelently conclude, that becaufe he has by Chance made a 
good Madrigal, Epigram, or Song, he's therefore fit to 
write an Heroick Poem; he is to confider his Strength II. 
bullus would perhaps have written bad Odes, and Horace bal 
Elegies. The Hebyerws had a Proverb upon this, Pro Camels 

arcina, Suit your Burthen to your Camel. 
L. 30. Cui lecta potenter erit res.) Potenter, for according to 
bis Strength. 

L. 42. Ordinis hæc Virtus erit, & Venus, aut ego fallor.] Ho- 
race here explains in a few Words, the Virtue and Grace of 
the Order a Poet ought to obſerve in the Ditpoſition of 
his Subject; and adds theſe Orders, aut ego falloy, it be- 
ing a new Rule of his, made by him, from the Practice of 
the greateſt Authors of Antiquity. 

L. 43. Ut jam nune dicat, jam nunc debentia digi pleraque 
#ifferat.) This debentia dici ſerves for two Propoſitions, - 
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Let Poets match their Subject to their Strength, 


And often try what Weight they can ſupport, 


And what their Shoulders are too weak to bear, 


After a ſerious and judicious Choice, 


g Method and Eloquence will never fail. 


As well the Force as Ornament of Verſe, 


Conſiſt in chuſing a fit Time for things, 


And knowing when a Muſe ſhould be indulg'd 


* 3 > T P 
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cat & differat. The Conſtruction and Senſe of the Paſſage 
is this ; Ut jam nunc dicat debentia dici jam nunc, & pleraque 
differat jam nunc debentia dici : Let bim ſay at firſt Things that. 


Z ought to be at firſt ſaid, and yeſerve for another Time the greateſt 
Fart of m_ that ſhould alſo have been ſaid at Art Horace 
| diſcovers 


| Dramatick Poetry, as well as Epick, the great Maſters open 


erc one of the greateſt Secrets of Poetry, In 
the Scene as near as they can to the Cataſtrophe, always 
taking the Action at the Moment it draws to an End: They 
artfully bring in afterwards the Events preceding, which 
they ſhould not have told us at firſt, as in a Hiſtory. Homer, 
Sophocles, Euripides, never did otherwiſe. By this kceping 


oft the Cataſtrophe, by probable and natural Incidents, when 


we every Minute expected it, our Curiofity is the more in- 
flam'd, and all the Paſſions are mov'd in us one after another, 
which could not be done in a methodical Order; to prove 


this, we need only read Apolloni ss Argonauts; Longinus owns 
there is not a ſingle Fault in that Piece, and yet tis mortal- 


ly tedious, and the chief Reaſon is, tis methodical, and 
———— without Interruption from the Beginning to the 
nd the greateſt Fault it could bave, for there's nothing 
lo dull as a Poet; 


Who whn he ſings a Herd glorions Deeds, 
Writes a dry Hiftory, and i Dates proceeds, 
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45 Hoc amet, hoc ſpernat promiſſi carminis auctor. 1 


In verbis etiam tenuis cautuſque ſerendis, 
Dixeris egregiè, notum ſi callida verbum 
Reddiderit junitura novum. ſi forte neceſſe eſt 


Inaiis 


L. 45. Hoc amet, hoc ſbernat.] Having ſpoken of the Order, 
he comes now to the Choice of the Incidents, which is not 
eaſy to be made: What is good for the Epick Poem, is not 
for Tragedy ; neither is it tufficient to know which to take 
and which to refuſe. The Poet mutt put thoſe he takes in 
their proper Place, where their Effect may be moſt ſurpri- 
fing, and moſt convenient for the Poem, fince the ſame 
Ing plac'd in a different Manner has a quite different Ef- 
ect. 


Promiſs carminis.] A Poem that has been a long while ex- 
potted, and rais'd the Curioſity of the Publick : For every 

hing which the Wotld have great ExpeRations of, ſhould 
be more perfect than what they do not expect. Horyase had, 
perhaps, Virgil's Æneis in view; twas ſeveral Years after 
that Poem was expected, that it appear'd, Neſeio quid ma- 
Jus naſcitur Ilia de 

L. 46. In verbis etiam tennis] From the Diſpoſition of the 
Subjekt. and the Choice of the Incidents, he comes to the 
1 Whether the Poet is allow'd to invent new 

ords : He maintains that he is, and lays down the Rules 
for it, Tenuis, ſubtle, agreeable, fine. 

L. 47. Notum ſi callida verbum reddiderit junctura novum.) 
New Words are of two Sorts, Simple or Compound. We 
thall hereafter talk of Simple. Compound are ſuch as are 
made of two Words, as Veli volum, Sa xifragum. This Com- 
poſition Horace here terms Functuram : There are two other 
Conſtructions of this Verſe quite different; ſome pretend 
Horace is not ſpeaking of Words but of Expreſſions, when 
by the help of Epithets, Adverbs, Sc. we determine cer- 
tain known Phraſes from an ordinary Uſe to an extraordi- 
nary, as Horace has often practisd with ſo much Succeſs, 
that Petronius ſays of him, Horatii Curioſa Falicitas, and — 

tilias, 
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In her full Flight, and when ſhe ſhould be curb'd, 


Words muſt be choſen, and be plac'd with Skill : 


Z Youyain your Point, if your induſtrious Art 


Can make unuſual Words eaſie and plain 


C 4 | But 


tilian, Verbis feliciſime audax. This Conſtruction is more in- 
genious than true. Horace would never have call d it Juns- 
turam, which denotes neceſſarily a Binding, a Connecting, 


as when out of two Things one is made. Further, "tis nei- 


ther poſſible nor natural to give Rules for ſuch Boldneſſes ag 


| theſe, which depend on every Man's Gout, on his Genius, 
and his Knowledge of the Force and Extent of Words. In 
F* ſhort, this Rule would be out of its Place here, ſince Horace 
2 fays in the preceding Verſe, in Verbis ſerendis, which cannot 
admit of ſuch an Explanation: The other Conſtruction is, 
Si callida junctura reddiderit Verbum Novum, Notum : If you 
ſo make uſe of a new Word, that the Place where you put 
it may make it be known, and fender the true Signitication 
do be at firſt Sight eaſily comprehended. Which Conſtruc- 


tion ſeems to me to be neither ſo good nor ſo true as the o- 
ther, nor indeed to be maintain'd. The 2 — is not 
concerning the placing of Words, but of making, de Verbis 


Þ ſerendis ; and what Horace adds afterwards of new fimple 
Words is an undoubted Proof that he ſpeaks here of Com- 


und. 
L. 48. Si forte neceſſe eft Tudiciis monſtrare recentibus abdita 


: rerum .] This relates to fimple Words, which Ariſtotle terms 


TrToinuiyz, and Cicero, Fifta, Words never heard of before. Ho- 
race declares tis allowable for a Poet to make 'em, when he 
is oblig'd to expreſs Things that are unknown, as the Com- 


b paſs, Artillery, Powder; he may then invent Words, but muſt 


take care that they expreſs either the Nature of the Thing, 
or the Effect it produces. For this Reaſon Homer is com- 
mended, he being the firſt who ſaid Tig oq@farucdr, and 
>d LoyTe ; the firſt expreſſes admirably the hiſſing of red hot 
Iron thrown into Water, and the lait the Barking of Wolves 
and Doge. The French Word Lapper to lick, is of this kind. 


L: os 
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Indiciis monſtrare recentibus abdita rerum; 


50 Fingere cindtutis non exaudita Cethegis 4 


LS 
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Continget, dabiturque licentia ſumta pudenter : | 
Et nova fittaque nuper habebunt verba fidem, ſi 


Graco fonte cadent, parcè detorta. quid autem 
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Cecilio Plautoque dabit Romanus, ademtum 
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Sermonem patrium ditaverit, & nova rerum 
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L. 49. Indici is.] Words ovght to be the Sign and Image of 
the * they exprets : wherefore Plato calls them 0», i 
COUGAR. 

L. go. Cinct᷑utis non exaudita Cethegis.) The Cethegi are here 
repreſented as a Maſculine Sort of People, who in their 
Cloaths kept to the old Faſhions of their Fathers, and de- 

ſpis d the Tunica, as too crmberfome; wearing only a kind 
ot an Apron, which ſerv'd them inſtead of Drawers, from 
the Waſte downwards; upon which they ꝓut their Toga. The 
Pane of it, which they threw over their left Shoulder, hung 
down their Backs, and left their right Arm bare : This 
Preſs was call d cinctus Gabinus, and was ufnally worn by 

Conſuls and Pretors, whence we have the cin&« Gabino, in 
the VIIth Book of the Aneis, in Silius Italicus, and in Lu- 
can. Cinctulus is an Epithet, which not only gives an Idea 
of Antiquity, but raiſes alſo Veneration. 

L. 51. Dabiturque licentia ſumta pudenter.) This Liberty 
muſt be usd with Moderation. 2 confines it to very 
narrow Limits; for he would have the invented Words to 
be Derivatives irom the Greek. 5 
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But if you write of things abſtruſe or new, 


Some of your own inventing may be us'd, 

So it be ſeldom and diſcreetly done : 

But he that hopes to have new Words allow'd, 
Muſt ſo derive them from the Grecian Spring, 
As they may ſeem to flow without Conſtraint. 
Can an impartial Reader diſcommend 

In Varizs, or in Virgil, what he likes 

In Plautus or Cacilius? Why ſhould L 

Be envy'd for the little I invent, 

When Ennius and Cato's copious Stile 


Have ſo enrich'd, and ſo adorn'd our Tongue ? 


Men 


L. 52. Habebunt verba fidem.) They ſhall have Authori- 
ty, and be receiv'd. 

L. 53. Si Græco fonte cadent.] If their Original be Greek; 
as if we ſhould call a Man who leads an Elephant Elephanti- 
ſta; the Latins made alſo new ſimple Words of Lain Deri- 
vation, as of Beatus, Cicero made Beatitas; Meſſala, of Re- 
us, Reatus ; Auguſtus of Munus Munerarius; and Horace, of 
Inimicus, Inimicare, &c. 

Parce detorta.] Theſe new ſimple Words ought not only 
to be deriry'd from the Greek, but their Derivation muſt be 
eaſie and natural, the Analogy juſt and entire, they mutt 
2 be bold and far fetch d: This is what is meant by Parce 

etorta. 

L. 54. Quid autem Cæcilis Plautoque dabit Romanus Why 
ſbould not Varius and Virgil have the ſame Liberty Cæcilius 
and Plautus had, who are both full of new Words: When 
did this Privilege ceale, ſays Qrintilian, Quid natis poſtea con- 
ceſſum eſt, quando deſiit licere t 


L. 59. 
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26 De Arte Poetica. 
Nomina protulerit? licuit, ſemperque licebit 
Signatum praſente nota procudere nomen. 

60 U ſylvæ foliis pronos mutantur in annos; 
Prima cadunt: ita verborum vetus interit £748, 
Et juvenum ritu florent modo nata, vigentque. 
Debemur morti nos noſtraque : ſive receptus 
Terri Neptunus claſſes aquilonibus arcet, 

65 Regis opus; ſteriliſque diu palus, aptaque remis, 


Vicinas urbes alit, & grave ſentit aratrum: 


Seu 


L. 59. Signatum preſente nota procudere Nomen.) He ſpeaks 
of Words, as of Chin which is — current without the pub- 
lick Stamp: Præſens nota, the Coin the Publick authorizes, 
which only has a Currency: So Quintilian, ut Nuumo cui pub- 


lica forma eſt. He calls Form, what Horace terms Stamp. The 


invented Word ſhou'd be clear, intelligible, and relemble 
thoſe already in Uſe in its Termination. Horace, in the IId 
Epiſtle of the IId Book explains it further thus, Adſciſſet 
nova que genitor produxerit 17 | 

L. 60. Ut Sylve foliis.) Diomedes the Grammarian quotes 
this Verſe thus, 


Ut folia in Sylvis. 


This reading is moſt ſimple, the other moſt figurative; the 


Compariſon is taken from the VIth Book of the Nias, where 

omer ſays, vin Tp "WAnay, The Generation of Man is like 
that of Leaves, when the Leaves are blown off by the Winds, the 
Trees of the Foreſt bud and bring forth others which appear in the 


Spr ing. "Trs thus with Man, n one Generation paſſes away 
anther comes. 


L. 63. 
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Men ever had, and ever will have, leave 

To coin new Words well ſuited to the Age. 
Words are like Leaves, ſome wither ey'ry Year, 
And ev'ry Year a younger Race ſucceeds, 
Death is a Tribute all things owe to Fate; 

The Lucrine Mole (Cæſar's ſtupendious Work) 
Protects our Navies from the raging North; 
And (ſince Cethegus drain'd the Pontin Lake) 


We plow and reap where former Ages row'd. 
See 


L. 63. Debemur morti nos neſtraque.) Since every Thing 
wears away, Why ſhould we think Words will always have 
the ſame Force and Grace? All the noble Expreſſions Horace 
has collected in theſe fix Lines, ſerve to render this Fall 
the more pleaſant, nedum verborum ſtet honos: For nothing 
contributes ſo much to the Ridiculous as the Grand. 

L. 64. Side receptus terrd Neptunus claſſes aquilonibas arcet.] 
Angnſtus cut that Ipace of Land which divided the Lake La 
crinus and the Lake Avernus from the Sea, and made a Port 
call'd Portum Fulium, Fulius Ceſar having begun to Cut it. 
Vigil mentions it in the IId Georgick. 

L.-65. Regis Opns.) To denote Auguſtus, not the Work of 
the King ; that would have been invidious in the Infancy of 
the Monarchy, but a Royal Work, the Work of a King. 

Steriliſque din . a pta que remis. He ſpeaks of the Hestia 
Marſh. Tho orace here commends — for draining it, 
he, In all likelihood, drain'd only a Patt of it, or elle the 
Marſh was apt to overflow again; for the Contul — 
drain dit in the Year of Rene 593, and it was allo dtaim d 


again under T beodorrek. 


L. 67. 


De Arte Poetica. 


Seu curſum mutavit iniquum ſrugibus amnis; 


Dotus iter melius. mortalia fatla peribunt: 


Nedum ſermonum ſtet honos, & gratia vivax. 


70 Multa renaſcentur, que jam cecidere ; cadentque 
Dus nunc ſunt in honore vocabula, ſi volet uſus ; 


Wem pents arbitrium eſt, & jus, & norma loquendi. 


ERes geſtæ regumque ducumque, & triſtia bella, 
Duo ſcribi poſſent numero, monſtravit Homerus. 


Verſibus 


L. 67. Seu curſum muta vit iniquum frugibus amnis.] Banks 
rais'd by Auguſtus to hinder the Overtiowing of the Tiber. 

L. 63. Mortalia facta peribunt.) Since the moſt ſolid 
Works of Mankind periſh, tis no wonder Words do. The 
ſame Turn is us'd by Severus Sulprtius, in his Letter to Ci- 
cero, Book IV. of Cicero's Epiſtles, Epiſt V. 

L. 71. Si volet uſus; quem pe nes arbitrium eſt, & jus, & nor ma 
loquendi.) Uſe is the Tyrant of Languages. Socrates confeſt 
to Alcibiades, in the firſt Dialogue of that Name, that the 
People is an excellent Maſter of * We have in 
our Days a good Uſe and a bad Ule, the good form'd by the 
_ Part of the Court, SL and the beſt Authors ; the 

d by the People. The Difference between us and the An- 
tients, as well Romans as Athenians, ariſes from this, the 
People were there confounded, great and ſmall together; 
from whence there was no ſenſible Variation in their Lan- 
guage.: Among us the People have no Commerce with the 
Court, and accordingly their Language is quite — 
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See how the Tyber (whoſe licentious Waves 
So often overflow'd the neighb'ring Fields,) 
Now runs a ſmooth and inoffenſive Courſe, 


Confin'd by our great Emperor's Command: 
Yet this, and they, and all, will be forgot; 
Why then ſhould Words challenge Eternity, 
When greateſt Men, and greateſt Actions die? 
Uſe may revive the obſoleteſt Words, 

And baniſh thoſe that now are moſt in Vogue 


Uſe is the Judge, the Law, and Rule of Speech, 


Homer firſt taught the World in Epick Verſe 


To write of great Commanders, and of Kings. 


Elegies 


L. 74. Quo ſcribi poſſent numero, monſtravit Homerus.] He is 
ſpeaking of the Epick Poem, and lays, Homer has ſhewn in 
what Sort of Verſe it ought to be written, the Heroick, which 
on y agrees with the Ma eſty ot the Epick. Arijto l: ſays the 
ſame Thing in his Art of Poetry; and adds; That whozver 
ſhould undertake to write an Epick Poem in any other kind of 
Numbers, he would not ſucceed, for the Heroick Verſe is the muſt 

ave and pompous. He mentions it again in another Place of 
that Diſcuurle. Moſt People imagine. that by Heroick 
Verſe is meant the Hexameter, which is a Miſtake: All 
Heroick Verſes are indeed Hexameter, but all Hexameters 
are not Heroick Verſes. Six Feet plac d how you will make 
an Hexameter, but for an Heroick Verſe you muſt keep the 
Laws preſcrib d by Homer. The firſt of which is to obterve 
the Ceſure call'd tome penthemimerts, that is, after the ſecond 
Foot there mult be a Syllable which finiſhes the Word, and 
is Senſe, as, 

Dardani---ique ro gum. 
The 
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3 8 
75 Verſibus impariter junctis querimonia primùm, 
Pit etiam incluſa eſt voti ſententia compos. 
Quis tamen exignos elegos emiſerit autor, 
Grammatici certant, & adhuc ſub judice lis eft, 


Archiloc hum proprio rabies arma vit iambo. 


80 Hunt 


The Second is to obſerve the Ceſure call'd tome Heptamime- 
yis z that is, after the third Foot, the Syllable which fol- 
lows onght to cloſe the Word and Senſe. As, 


Dardam---ique ro---gum capi---tis, 


If neither of theſe Rules are obſery'd, the Penthemimere 
Cefiere muſt end with a Trochæus. That is, after the two 
tirit Feet the Word ſhould end with one Long and one 


Short. 
Infan-L dum re- gina. 


Or the Heptamimere Ceſure muſt end alſo with a Trocheus : 
One Long and one Short atter the third Foor, 


us Pax---longa re---miſerat---arma. 


which is very rare. Without the Obſervation of theſe Rules, 
the Verſe will be Heaxametey not Heroick ; and the Criticks 


reject it, like that of Virgil, 
| Magnanimi Jovis Ingratum a ſcendere cubile. 


which is forgiven him, being the only One among ſo many 

Thouſands wherein theſe Rules are not obſerv d. 

L. 75. Verſibus impariter juuctis quertmonia pri mum.] Elegy 

was at firſt only Lamentations for the Death of a Perſon, 

according to Ovid on Tibullus s Death, Eil 
is 
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Elegies were at firſt deſign'd for Grief, 
Though now we uſe them to expreſs our Joy: 


But to whoſe Muſe we owe that ſort of Verſe, 
Is undecided by the Men of Skill, 


Rage with Iambicks arm'd Archilochus, 


Numbers 


Flebilis indignos Elegeia ſolve capillos 
Ah mimis ex vero wanc tibi nomen exit. 


It was in time apply d to the Joys and Griefs of Lovers: 
As Boileau deſcribes it : a | 


La plaintive Elegie, &c. 


Mr. Dacier prefers the French Deſcription of the Elegy, as 
to its Origin and Improvement, to Ovid's. 

L. 76. Joli ſententia compos.] Joy for having obtain'd what 
they defir'd. 

L. 77. Exiguos Elegos.] The Pentameter Verſe is the Eis- 
giack. Horace calls it Exiguum becauſe it wants a Foot of 
the Hexameter. For this Reaſon he lays, two Verſes high- 
er, Verfibus impariter juuctis. The Moderns want the Beauty 
1 this Inequality in their Elegiacks. Ovid expreſſes it 
thus, 


Venit odoratos Elegei a nexa ca pillos, 
Et puto pes illi longior alter erat. 


Emiſerit autor, Grammatici certant.] Horace tells us it is 
not known who invented the Elegy, nor why it was fo nam d. 
Terentius Maurus ſays the ſame, and that ſome People will 
have it to be Callinous, others, Thegcles, Archilochns, or Ter- 

Ander. 

L 79. Archilochum proprio rabies arma vit iambo.] He attri- 
butes the Invention ot lambicks to Archilochus. True, no- 
body wrote them ſo well as he, till his Time, but there were 
Iambick Verles long before him; however, for his bringing 

em 
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80 Hunc ſocci cepere pedem, grandeſque cothurni, 
Alternis aptum ſermonibus, & populares 


Vincentem ſtrepitus, & natum rebus agendis, 


Muſa dedit fidibus Di vos, pueroſque Deorum, 
Et pugilem victorem, & equum certamine primum, 
85 Et juvenum curas, & libera vina reſerre. 


De- 


them to ſuch Perfection, they were called the Iambicks of 
1 5 1 4 j 

« $0 nc Hocci ce pere m, eſque cothurni.] Soccus 
the Sock: Comedy, AT ain ebe Belo Tragedy. Tra- 
gedy and Comeay uſing Ia nbicks as fitteſt for Converſation. 

L. 87. Alternis aptum Sermonibus.] Horace aſſigns three 
Qualities to Iambick Verſe ; That tis proper for Converſa- 
tion, that it compoſes beſt the Tumults of the Theatre, 
and is good to carry on the Action: As for the firſt, one can 
hardly ſpeak in the Greck and Latin Tongues without mak- 
ing Iambicks; as both Ariſtotle and Cicero have oblerv'd. See 
the IVth Chap. of Arz/totle's Art of Poetry; and Cicero 
tells us, Magna m enim partem ex 1ambis naſtra conſtat oratio. 

L. 82. Et populares vincentem ſtrepitus.] Silences the 
Noiſe of the People; for the Iambick Verſe not being much 
diffcrent from their ordinary Way of ſpeaking, their Atten- 
tion was the more eaſily engag'd : It is not ſo with the Mo- 
dern Languages. 

Et natum rebus agendis.) Horace took this from Ariſtotle's 
Art of Poetry, where 'tis ſaid Iambick and Tetrameter Verſes 
are proper to give Motion. The one is ſuited to Dances, the 
other to Action. Quintilian tells us why the Jambick Verſe 
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Numbers for Dialogue and Action fit, 
And Favourites of the Dramatick Muſe. 
Fierce, lofty, rapid, whoſe commanding Sound 
Awes the tumultuous Noiſes of the Pit, 


And whoſe peculiar Province is the Stage, 


Gods, Heroes, Conquerors, Olympick Crowns, 
Love's pleaſing Cares, and the free Joys of Wine, 
Are proper Subjects for the Lyrick Song. 


D Why 


is proper for Action, The Movement of it is quicker, &C, fre- 
quentiorem quaſi pulſum habet, ab omnibus partabus inſurgit, © 
a brevibus in longas nititur & cyeſeit. 8 

L. 83. Muſa edit fidibus Di vos, pueroſque Deorum.) He is a- 
bout to enter upon the Subjects of Lyrick Poetry; and it 
deing not known who invented it, he aſcribes the Invention 
to the Muſes. Orpheus learnt it of the Muſe Calliope his 
Mother, as in the XIIth Ode of the Iſt Book. 


Arte materna rapidos morantem 
Fluminum la gſus. 


Di vos, pueroſque Deorum.) There were four Sorts of Lyrick 
Poems, Hymns, Panegyricks, Lamentations, and Bac:hanalian 
Songs: Hymns and Dithyrambicks were for Gods; Panegyricks 
for Heroes and Vifors at Grecian Games; Lamentations for Lo- 
vers; the general Name is the Ode. Sce the XIIth Ode of 
the It Book, and the IId Ode of the IVth Book. 

Et juvenum curas & libera vina referre. The fourth K ind 
of * ricks, the Songs ot the Bacchanals, on Love, Mirth, 
an INE. 


L. 46. 
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Deſcriptas ſervare vices, operumqus colores, 


Cur ego, ſi nequeo ignoroque, Pota ſalutor ? . 
Cur neſcire, pudens pra vꝰ, quam diſcere malo? 2 

| 1 

Verſibus exponi tragicis res comica non vult: 

go Indignatur item privatis ac prope ſocco . 
| | Bi 
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Dignis carminibus narrari cœna Thyeſt. 


Singula quaqus locum teneant ſortita decenter, 


Interdum 


L. 86. Deſcriptas ſervaye vices, operumque colores.) There is 
ſome Difficulty in this Verſe, becauſe ir is not preſently per- 
ceiv'd whether it relates to that which 7 — before, or that 
which comes after it. Horace 2 en of the different 
Subjects and Characters of Epick, Elegiack, and Iambick 
Poems, adds, that a Poet who does not know how to diſtin- 
guiſh them, does not deſerve the Name of one. He who 
would in the Elegy aſſume the Epick Tone, or would mix 

the Soſtneſs of the Elegy with the Roughneſs of the Iam- 
bick, would make but a ſorry Poem of it. Mr. Dacier s Com- 

laint of the French Poets touches all the Moderns, which 
is, that in moſt of em, their Paſtorals are Elegies ; their E- 
l-gies, Epicks ; and their Lyricks, Epigrams. _ 

Vices. | He calls deſcriptas Vices, Vices adtributas, aſſignatas, 

the different Subjects, the different Characters, of theſe dit- 
ferent Poems. 
. Operumgue Colores.) The different Colours, the different 
Stile of each, their different Ornaments ; compar'd to the 
Colours of Painters, which are different according to the 
— Subjects, and the different Impreſſion they would 
make. 

L. 88. Cur neſcire, pudens pra v, quam diſcere malo.] The 
Folly of moſt Men, who had rather hide their Ignorance, 
than by confeſſing endeavour to cure it. : 

L. 89. Verſibus exponi Tragicis res comica non vult.] A Verſe 
may-be call'd Tragick or Gnich on two Accounts; the _ 
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Why is he honour'd with a Poet's Name, 
Who neither knows, nor would obſerve a Rule; 


And chuſes to be ignorant and proud, 
Rather than own his Ignorance, and learn ? 


A Comick Subject loves an humble Verſe, 
Thyeſies ſcorns a low and Comic k Stile. 
Let ev'ry thing have its due Place and Time. 


D 2 Yet 


for its Meaſure and Feet; for the Tragick and Comich Verſe 
may be both Tambicks, and both it of Spondees ; yet 
there is a great deal of difference between them: The Tra- 


gick admirs of the Spondee only in the firſt, third, and fifth. 


root, which renders its Motion the more noble and - 
us: The Comick admits it in all thoſe Feet, becauſe its 


otion is thereby the more natural and unatfeted. The 


lecond Reaton why a Verſe — be call'd Tragick or Comick, 
is on account ot the Meanneſs 
Thus it is certain that Tragick Verſe ought not to 


gures. 
de us d in Comedy, nor Comick in Tragedy. Horace ſpeak- 


ing of Feet and Meaſure, in the 253d Verſe; I believe he 
intends here Expreſſions and Figures only: Nothing is more 
vicious than loſty Expreſſions and noble Figures in Comedy, 
for which the common Phraſe is moſt proper; whereas Tra- 

gedy requires a ſublime and bold Stile. 

L. 91. Narrari Cena Thyeſte.) He puts Thyeſtes's — 
for Tragedies in general. Thyeftes eat his own Children, 
whom Atyexs caus d to be ſerved up to him. This Story be- 
ing one of the moſt is allo recommended by Ar:iflotle 
28 a Subject for Tragedy. He ſays, Narrays, it ought to be 
told, and not repretented. See the 184th Verſe. 4 

L. 92. Scagula m_ locum teneaut ſortita decenter.) The 
Tragick and Comick St 


les muſt not encroach upon one. 
macher; as Nucatilios in the Xth Book, Sue caique propoſits 
Lex, ſuns decor eſt; nes Comadia in Cothurnos aſſurgit, nec con- 
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Interdum tamen & vocem comadia tollit, * 
Iratuſque Chremes tumido delitigat ore: 
95 Et tragicus plerumque dolet ſermone pedeſtri. 
Telephus & Peleus, cum pauper & exul uterque, 
| Projicit 


tra Tragadia Socco ingreditur.------- Comedy muſt not aſſume 
the Buskin, nor Tragedy the Sock. Nature has made this 
Law, and he who breaks it, errs againſt Decorum. 

L. 93. Interdum tamen & vocem Comedia tollit] However, 
Comedy raiſes its Voice ſometimes, and Tragedy ſometimes 
makes Ule of the Language of Converſation. Tragedy and 
Comedy being only Imitations of human Actions The 
Stile ſnould be proportionable to the Subject, and the Actor; 
an angry Father in Comedy ſhould aſſume a lofty Tone, and 
ſpeak with Paſſion ; and an afflicted Man in Tragedy wou'd 
be intolerable, if he ſpoke his Affliction in a ſublime and 
elegant Stile. Sce the IVth Satyr of the Iit Book. At pa- 
ter ardens ſævit, &c. 

L. 94. lratuſque Chremes.] Chremes aſſumes a Tragick Tone 
in the Vth Scene of Terence's Heautonti morumenos. Non ſe 


ex capite ſis meo, &c. Speak ing to his Son, No, Clitipho, 
« tho" you iſſud out of my Brain, as tis ſaid Minerva did out 


Ww 
2 


of Jove's, I would not ſuffer you to diſhonour me with your infa- 
mous Debaucheries. So Demeas, in the fifth Act of the Adel- 
phi. Heu mihi e faciam ? quid agam ? quid Clamem ? &c. 
Hah, what ſhall I do? What will become of me? How ſhall I 
exclatm ? What Complaints ſhall I make ? Oh Heaven! 0 
Earth ! Oh the Seas of Neptune. Tis allowable for Comedy 
to elevate its Stile, in all violent Paſſions, as well as that 
of Choler. In Terence's Eunuch, what Cherea ſays in the 


Trantport of his Joy, would very well become a Tragedy. 


This is not to be done but with great Art. | 

L. 95. Et Tragicus plerumque dolet Sermone pedeſtri.\ oy 4 
gives lets Occaſion for encroaching on the Comick Stile, than 
Comedy does on the Tragick. Horace muſt be taken here as 
meaning only in the great Diſtreſſes of Tragedy, where 
Grief ought to be exprets'd in a fimple and common Phraſe. 
Not all Grief however, wherefore Horace ſays, plerumque and 
not ſemper. Longinus determines it in general, that the & 
blrme is not proper to move Pity. 


L. 96. 
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Yet Comedy ſometimes may raiſe her Voice, 


And Chremes be allow'd to foam and rail ; 
Tragedians too, lay by their State to grieve; 
Peleus and Telephus exil'd and poor, 
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D 3 Forget 
le 
18 L. 96. Telephus & Peleus cam pauper & exul uterque.) Peleus 
and Telzphus, two Greek Tragedies. Theſe two Princes 
7 having been driven out of their Dominions, came to beg 
es Aſſiſtance in Greece, and went up and down gdreſs'd like 
id Beggars. The two Pieces here referr'd to were Euripi- 
ne dess; that Poet, in Ariſtophanes's Frogs, talk ing of them 
r; as his own. Sce Act III. Scene I. For this Reaton Æſeby- 
nd lus calls Euripides a Beggar- maker, and a Patcher of Raggs. 
'd See alſo the 11d Scene ot the IVth Act. Ton dreſs Kings in 
nd Raggs to move Pity. Ayiflophanes again makes merry with 
a- Euripides s Telephus in his Acharnenſes, Act IV. Scene II. 
where he introduces Diceopolis coming to borrow of 22 
ne Telephus's Beggars Equipage, the Staff, the Scrip, the Horn- 
fi Cup, &C. Ab Friend, ſays —— you will after this Rate 
0, carry away my whole Play ; and again, upon his farther Im- 
ut -portunities, Thou wilt ruin me, doeft not thou ſee thou wilt 44 
a- away all my Tale from me. What adds to the Plealantry of *”; 
el- this Satyr on the Telephus of Euripides, is, that the Whole 
CC Scene is in a Manner made up of his own Veris, Theodorus 
2 Marcilus is therefore miſtaken, in ſaying the Exul in Horace 
0 alludes to Pelexs only, and not to Telephus; for Tælepbus him- 
ly ſelf lays, How am I driven from my Houſe in Want of eve 
at Thing neceſſary, &c. Eunius and Næpius brought Euripides 8 
he Telephus on the Roman Stage. In Eunius this exil'd King 
ly. ſay s. Regnum reliqui ſeptus mendici Stola, I left my Kingdom 
| in a Beggar's Habit. Arr/tophanes ridicules this Play of Euri- 
dy  pides, for the Impoſſibility of a King's being reduc d to Beg- 
an gary. Horace is ſatisfy'd with ſaying Pauper. ' Eſchylus allo 
a8 writ a Tele pbus; but one cannot believe he tell into the ſame 
re Error of which he accuſes Euyipides, and introduces the King 
ſe. in Raggs. 
nd L. 97. Projicit Ampullas, & Seſquipedalia Verba.) Ampullas 
l- or ſwelling Thoughts, Seſguipedalia Verba, for Bom̃ baſt 
Words. Seſquipedalia, a Fot and halt, for their Length. 
6. The Greeks oiten made compound Words of a prodigious 


ö Length, 


| 
| 
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Projicit ampullas, & ſeſduipodalia verba, © 


Si curat cor ſpectantis tetigiſſe quereld. 

Non ſatis oft pulchra eſſe Pormata; dulcia ſunts, 
100 Et quocunque lane, animum auditoris agunto. 

Ut ridentibus arrident, its flentibus adflent 

Humani wwltus, ſi vis me flere, dolendum eſt 

Primum ipſi tibi; tunc tua me infortunia ladent, 

Telephe, vel Peleu: malt ſs mandata laqueris, 

los Aut 


Length, which were ſucceſsful in the Sublime, but ridiculous 
in = Paſſion of Grief. Ser the IIId Epiſtle. Ampullatur 
in Arte. | 
I.. 99. Non ſertis eſt pulchra eſſe Poemata ; dulcia ſunte.) A Play 
mould not only be fine, it thould be towching. Horace here 
refers to the Ignorance of ſuch as fancy they have made a 
= Play, when they have been laviſh of the Flowers of 
Rhetsrick ; all which are nothing if it does not move, for 
that's the principal End of Dramatick Poetry: Tis with 
this View Plato calls Tragedy The moſt diverting and moving 
£fe# of Poetry. In Dulcia, Sweet moving, Horace imitates 
Ariſtotle in the XXth Chapter of his Art of Poetry. Hernſi- 
»s miſtakes the fine for commendable. Horate would certainly 
never have call'd a Play commendable, if it had not been 
moving. "Tis thus in a Picture; the Bufineſs is not to 
make it glare with fine Colours without Conduct, but to 
render the Action ſenſible. In order to which, nn Colour 
mould be us'd but what will agree with it, and make the 
defir'd Impreſſion. 

L. 100. Et quocungue volent.] It ſhould inſpire all the Paſ- 

Bons it pleaſes ; Hate, Fear, Terror, Pity. 
IL. 102. Si vis me flers dolendam eſt primum thſe tibi.] Cicero 
Has explain'd this Rule at large in his IId Book De Ora tore. 
Poets and Orators can never move an Auditory , if the 
| Speakers 
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Forget their ſwelling and gigantick Words; 
He that would have Spectators ſhare his Grief, 
Muſt write not only well, but movingly, 
And raiſe Mens Paſſions to what Height he will, 
We weep and laugh, as we ſee others do: 
He only makes me ſad who ſhews the way, 
And firſt is ſad himſelf; then, Telephys, 
I fee] the Weight of your Calamities, 
And fancy all your Miſeries my own. 
D 4 But 


Speakers do not ſhew that they are Themſelves mov'd with 
the Paſſions they wou'd infpire. There is a Story of an 
old Greek Player named Polus, who in the Electra of Sophocles, 
us'd to play the Part of that Princeſs. It happen'd that 
Son of his, whom he dearly loy'd, dy'd; and after the fi 
Tranſports of his Grief were over, he took his Part again, 
and play'd Electra; in which, inftead of the Urn with the 
falſe Aſhes of Electra, he came in with the Urn wherein 
were the true Aſhes of his Son; which embracing, he pro- 
nounc'd theſe Wards, Oh doleful Monument of him who was of 
all Mankind moſt dear to me, with 10 natural a Grief, ſuch 
true and lively Tears, that it had a prodigious Effect on 
the Audience. This Rule of Horace's is taken alſo from A- 
riſtotle's Art of Poetry; the Philoſopher adding to the Precept 
the Means to perform it. The Pet, ſays he, when be is com- 
72 , muſt as far as e imitate the Geftures and Ax ions of 
boſe be introduces on the Stage. He who is truly mov'd, will is 
the ſame Manner move thoſe that hear him, &C. 

L. 103. Tunc tua me infortunia ladent.] Then wou'd thy Miſ- 
fortunes wound me. Lædere for commovere, to wound tor to 
touch. So Baanle in Homer. 

L. 104. Male ſi mandata logueris.] Horace alludes to the 
Speeches Tolephus and Peleus made, to oblige the Greeks to 
aſſiſt them. Telephus in Euripides begins his Diſcourſe to the 
Athengans thus; Athenians, who are the Flower of Greece, da 
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60 De Arte Poetica. 


105 Aut dormitabo, aut ridebo. triſtia maſium 
Vultum verba decent; iratum, plena minarum; 
Ludentem, laſciva; ſeverum, ſeria dictu. 
Format enim natura prius nos intus ad omnem 
Fortunarum habitum ; juvat, aut impellit ad iram, 

110 Aut ad humum mærore gravi deducit, & angit: 


Poſt effert animi motus inter prete linguã. 


Si 


not take it ill, if in the miſerable Condition I now am, I preſume 
to ſpeak before fo fair an Aſſembly. 

L.105. Triſtia maſtum vultum verba decent.) The greateſt 
Poets have not always put ſuch Words into the Month of 
Sorrow as agree with it. Monſieur Corneille himſelf often 
fell into this Error. When Chimene in the Cid demands Ju- 
ſtice for the Murder of her Father, and ſpeaks of the ſpil- 
ling of his Blood, ſhe ſays, 


Fpilt as it is, the Blood ſtill reeks with Rage, 
1o find twas loft in any Cauſe but Tours. 


Is this to talk like a Perſon in AfiQtion ? Non projicit Am- 
plas. Here are the ſwelling Thoughts ſtill. What can be 
more trivial than to make the Bloud that was ſpilt, think 
and find, and to explain it ſelf by Reeking ? Electra in So- 
— mourns the Death of her Father after quite another 
ate. | 
L. 106. Tratum, plena minarum.) Horace feigns elſewhere, 
that when Prometheus torm'd Man, he borrow'd each Quality 
from each Animal, and when he put Choler into his Heart, 
took it from the Lyon What can give a juſter Idea of 
the Etfects of this Paſſion? There mutt be nothing mean 
or affected in it. Senecas Fury is often full of Meditation. 


L. 107. 
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But if you act them ill, I fleep or laugh: 

Your Looks muſt alter, as your Subject does, 
From kind to fierce, from wanton to ſevere: 
For Nature forms, and ſoftens us within, 

And writes our Fortunes Changes in our Face. 
Pleaſure enchants, impetuous Rage tranſports, 
And Grief dejects, and wrings the tortur'd Soul, 


And theſe are all interpreted by Speech; 


But 


L. 107. Ludentem, Laſciva.) A florid gay Stile agrees with 
Joy. Achilles in Love may be agreeable and delicate. Thoſe 
who apply theſe Words to Comedy are in the wrong. Tra- 
gedy admits of Raptures of Joy, which render her Cata- 
ſt rophe ſometimes the more moving. | 

Severum, ſeria diftu.) A grave Perſon muſt ſpcak anſwer- 
ably to his Character. Euripides is not ſo diſcreet as Sophe- 
cles. Seneca the. Tragick Poct never minds this Rule. He 
0 lo fond of ſhining every where, that he becomes ridicu- 
ous. 

L. 108. Format enim Natura prius nos intus ad omnem fortu- 
narum habitum.] In thele tour admirable Verſes, Horace 
gives the Reaſon of the Precepts contain d in the two pre- 
ceding ones. His Reaſon is drawn from our Mother Nature, 
who gave us aHeart capable of feeling all the Changes of 
Fortune, and a Tongue to expreſs it. When our Words do 
not anſwer the Condition we are in, the Heart ſtrikes one 
String in the Inſtrument of Man, inſtead of another, and 
makes a very dilagreeable Diſcord. 

L. 109 Fuvat, aut impellit.) Nature helps us to put our 
ſelves into a Rage. Horace adds Impellit, to denote the Im- 
petuoſity of that Paſſion. : 

L. 110. Aut ad bumum męrore gravi dedu-it.) Horace's Ex- 
preſſion agrees very well with the Paſſion he ſpcak s of. How 
natural is his Image of the Humiliation of an afflicted Man? 
How ridiculous goes jt render all trothy Expreſſions in that 
Condition ? ; _—_ 

112. 
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4% De Arte Poetica. 
Si dicentis erunt fortunis abſona diffs, 
Romani tollent equites pediteſque cachinnum: 
Intererit multum, divuſne loquatur, an heros; 
115 Maturuſue ſenex, an adhuc florente juventa 
Fervidus: an matrona potens, an ſedula nutrix ; 


Mercatorne vagus, cultorne virentis agelli : 
Colchut, 


L. 112. Si dicentis erunt fortunis abſona dicta,] The Lan. 

lage muſt always agree with the Condition of the Perſon 
peak ing; otherwiſe the Orator will be laught at. See An- 
tonius fpeak ing for M. Aguilius, in the IId Book of Ciceros 
Orations. Non prius ſum conatus miſericordiam aliis commovere 
quam miſericordia ſum ipſe captus, &C. 

L. 114. Intererit multum, divuſne 7 an heraus.] A Poet 
muſt alſo ſuit the Language of his Actors to their Age and 
Characters. A God muft expreſs himſelf otherwiſe than a 
Hero. An old Man than a young Man. This Rule is not 
much obſervd by the Moderns. 

Divuſne loquatur, an Heros.) Some have read it Davuſne lo- 

natur, an Eros. Eros was the Name of an honeſt Foot-man 
Tn Menander's Play, as Da vus that of a knaviſh one. But 
Horace is not here diſcourſing of Comedy: Befides, the Dif- 
ference between Footman and Footman is not conſiderable 
enough to be taken Notice of by him in a Precept. Others 
have read it Divuſne loquatur, an Irus. The Benle of this is 
too mean, and Irus is not a Tragick Perſon. Others, Da- 
vuſne loquatur an Heros, The Matter in Diſpute, as I have 
ſaid already, relates only to Tragedy, and to the Difference 
there ought to be between the Character of a God, and that 
of a Hero as he ſays afterwards. 


Ne quicumque Deus, quicumgque adhibetur Heres. 


The Gods were introduc'd by the Ancients into their Plays, 
as in Æſcbylus, Sozhocles, and Euripides. 4 
115. 
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Of the Art of Poetry. 


But he whoſe Words and Fortunes diſagree, 
Abſurd, unpity'd, grows a publick Jeſt, q 
Obſerve the Characters of thoſe that ſpeak, . - I 
Whether an honeſt Servant, oc a Cheat, | 
Or one whole Blood boils in his youthful Veins, 
Or a grave Matron, or a buſy Nurſe, 

Extorting Merchants, careful Husbandmen, 
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Argives, 


4 


N | L. 115. Maturuſne Senex, an adbuc flerente juventã fervidus.] 
| An experienc'd old Man does not talk like a raw Youth. 
Mr. Corneille and Mr. Racine, imitate in this the wonderful 
| Conduct of Sophocles. , 
+ L. 116. A» Matrona potens, an ſedula Nutrix.] Here Horace 
Had doubtleis in View the Hyppolitus of Euripides, where 
| Pbædra and her Nurſe ſpeak very differently; and Mr. Ra- 
| cine in his Phædra has oblerv'd this Precept in varying the 
two Characters. | 
. L. 117. Mercatorne Vagus, cultorne virentis agelli.) Some 
have thought Horace is diſcourſing of Comedy allo, on ac- 
ö count of the Meanneſs of the Perſons, whereas he is ſt itil 
| diſcourfing of Tragedy only, in which it was not uncom- 
| mon for the Antients to introduce Tradeſmen, Shepherds 
_ 1 = _ a Merchant in the — of 
| Sopboctes ; and in pides, Clytemneſtra gives Electra in a 
| arriage to a — He o ns the Scene with it. See 
the 78th Verſe & ſeg. The beſt Comment on this Pa 
of Horace, is what Pletarch writes in his Fragment of 
p Compariſon between Ariftophanes and Menander. The Diffe- 
rence in Diftion, ſays he, is Infinite. Ariftophanes does wot 
- know how to make every one 2 what becomes him. 4 K. 
ſhould talk with Dignity, an Orator with Force, a Woman w 1 
Simplicity, a private Man after a common Manner; «a Mechs- | 
wick with Rudeneſs. The Diction of all Ariſtophanes's Perſons f 
is at a venture, and you cannot tell whether tis a Son or 4 Father 
| that ſpraks, A Labonrer or a C, an eld Woman or a Hero. 


| L. 116. | 
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44 De Arte Poetica. ; 
Colchus, an Aſſyrius: Thebis nutritus, an Argis. | 
| Aut famam ſequere, aut ſibi convenientia finge / 

120 Scriptor. honoratum ſi forte reponis Achillem : f 


Impiger, iracundus, ine xorabilis, acer, 


# .A. 


Fura neget ſibi nata, nihil non arroget armis. J 
Sit Medea ferox, invictaque, flebilis Ino, 1 
Perfidug 
L. 118. Colchus, an Aſſyrins : Thebis nutritus, an Argis.) The 5 
Poet muſt have the Country of his Actors before his Eyes. fl 
For, as Ariſtotle ſays a Macedonian does not talk like a Theſ- 5 
ſalian. The Manners of different Nations, are as different G 
as their Dreſs. 5 
Te Manners note, of Countries and of Times, 1 
For various Humonys come from various Climss. | 
The People of colchus were ſavage and Cruel. Thoſe of — 
Aria falſe and Cunning. The Thebans rude and ignorant. v 
The Argives polite and proud. Ariflophanes's Perſians and | 
Scythians, never talk like Athenians. th 
L. 119. Aut famam ſoquere, aut fibi convenientia finge.) Ho- wl 
race having ſpoken of the Language, comes to the Characters; By 
One of the moſt eſſential Parts of Dramatick Poetry, as 1 
well as of the Epick. The Garacters are only deſign d by F 
the Manners, and the Manners form the Action, Poets 1 
have but two Sorts of Characters to bring on the Stage, either ju 
Rom or invented. In known Characters they muſt alter M 
nothing, but repreſent Achilles, Ulyſſes, Ajax, as Homer re- if 
preſented them. As to invented ones, they muſt make them ſet 
conformable; in the former, they are to endeavour after — 
Likenets, in the latter atter Convenience. The former 4 * 
riſtotls terms w cuter. the latter, r AH νντν⁰ο¹αννν,.H of 


L. 120. Scriptor. honoratum ſi forte re bonis Achillem.) He is : 
explaining the Famer ſ:quere of the foregoing Verſe, what 2 
It 


— cit, 
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Argives, or Thebans, Aſians, or Greeks, 


Follow Report, or feign coherent Things 
Deſcribe Achilles, as Achilles was, 
Impatient, raſh, inexorable, proud, 
Scorning all Judges, and all Law but Arms; 
Medea muſt be all Reyenge and Blood, 
Ino all Tears, Ixion all Deceit, 


To 


it is to follow Fame, which is to make the Characters, what 
Fame makes them to be. As Achilles, cholerick, violent, 
furious, implacable, unjuſt. Ulyſſes, valiant, virtuous, cun- 
ning. Ajax, intrepid, rath. Honoratum, honour'd by the 
Greeks, an Explanation of Ts&T/pxivov, an Epithet Homer al- 
ways beſtows on Achilles. Reponts, yeponere, to repreſent af- 
ter another. Homer, poſuit Achillem, whoever comes aftet 
him, reponit. 

L. 121. Impiger, Iracundus, In:xorabilis, acer.) Ariftotle 
ſays, that to ſucceed in ſuch a Character as Achilles's, a 
Poet ſhould rather imagine what Choler ought to do with 
Veriſimility, than what it has done. 

L. 122. Jura neget fibi nata.] Achilles pretends to be above 
the Laws, for which Reaſon he reſuſes to obey Agamemnon, 
whom he loads with Affronts, and inſolently threatens. 
By the ſame Principle he ſacrifices the common Cauſe, the 


Honour and Lives of ſo many thouſand Men, and the Glory 


of his Country, to his private Intereſt. 

Nibil non arroget Armis.) He depended on his Sword fot 
Juſtice, he draws it half out in Homer againſt Agamemuon. 
Minerva hinders his drawing it further. He tells that King, 
if he dares take any Thing out of his Tent, he ſhould ſoon 
ſee his Blood at his Spear's End. All the Qualities Horact 
attributes to Achilles are in the Iſt Book of the Ilias. 

L. 123. Sit Medea ferox, invifaque.) The true Character 
of Medea, who is repreſented as cruel and inflexible by Ex- 
ripides, She kills her two Children, and ſends her Rival a 


Robe 


p 
f 


46 Die Arte Poetica. 
Perfidus Ixion, Is vaga, triſtis Oreſtes. 


125 Si quid ine xpertum ſcene committis, & audes 
Perſonam formate novam; ſervetur ad imum 


Robe and a Crown ſo prepar'd, that they confume her as 
ſoon as ſhe puts them on. Cyeon falls on her Corps. The 
fatal Robe ſticks to his Fleſh, and he expires in the ſame 
Torments with his Daughter. 

.* Flebilts Ino.] Ino the Daughter of cadmus and Harmonia, 
She was firſt marry'd to Athamas who had a Son by a former 
Wife, and ſhe feign'd an Oracle which order'd the Son to 
be ſacrific'd to Jupiter. But ſhe was ſoon puniſh'd for her 
Cheat. Athamas running mad, kill'd Learcbus the eldeſt 
Son he had by her, and had ſacrific'd her other Son, if ſhe 


had not flung her ſelf into the Sea with that Son in her 


Arms. Euripides wrote a Tragedy on this $47 6 Tis eaſie 
from the Grief of this Princeſs, on the Loſs of her Children, 
to imagine ſhe might well be call'd Flebilis. 
L. 124. Perfidus Ixion.] Ixion was the firſt Murderer in 
Greece; He marry'd the Daughter of Dejonens, and kill'd his 
Father-in-law at Supper, inſtead of giving him the ufual 
Preſents. This Crime was ſo horrible, no Body wou'd ex- 
= the Murderer, nor have any Correſpondence with him, 
t laſt Jupiter took Pity on him, expiated him, and receiv d 
him into Heaven, where the Traytor falling in Love with 
Juno, wou'd have ravith'd her. He only embrac'd a Cloud, 
and Jupiter in a Rage hurl'd him headlong to Hell, where 
the Poets feign him to be ftretch'd on a Wheel always turn- 
ing. Eſchylus and Euripides wrote on this Story. Plutarch 
mentioning the Ino and Ixion of Euripides, who being blam'd 
for writing upon it as a Subject accurs'd by the Gods, Euripi- 
des replies, I have not þ him till I have nail'd his Feet and 
his Hands to a Wheel. Ariſtotle places theſe two Plays of his 
among the Patheticks. There's nothing extant of them. 
Io Vaga.] Ie, Daughter of Inachus, with whom Fupiter 
was in Love, and chang her into a Cow. Juno out of Jes 
louſie made her run Mad, and ſent a Fly which fo ſtung her, 


that ſhe ran from Country to Country, croſt ſeveral Seas, 
and artivd at laſt in Egypt, where ſbe recover'd her fixſt 


Shape, and was worſhipp'd 


under the Name of Iſs. * 
$ 


tion. See the IX th Chapter of Ar 
known and invented Subjects. | 1 
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jo muſt wander, and Oreftes mourn, 


It your bold Muſe dare tread unbeaten Paths, 


And bring new CharaQers upon the Stage, 
” Be 


las makes her wander fo in his Prometheus, that ſhe came to 
the Mountain where he was chaind, at the farther End of 
$ythia, and there ſhe learn'd of that Wretch all the future 
7 Oi was 700 b — . 2 
riſtts Oreſies.) Triſtis here ſignifies cars d, mad, rag; 

well as ſad. Thus he — calls Choler, ſad, 11. — 
Ire. d has alſo faid Triftis Oreſta. Euripides s Repreſen- 
tation of Oreſtas in this State, is admirable; he a rs in 
the Tragedy which goes by his Name, more like a hideous 


Spectre thai a Man, 


Men. Tour Eyes are ghaſtly, horrille you look. 
Or. My Bodys — I'm nothing but a Nane. 


He alludes to the Signification of the Name Orgftes, which 
according toSecrates's Opinion in Cratylas, denotes ſomething 
wild, fierce, * 2 
L. 125. $5 quid inexpertum Scene committis.] Having ex- 
plain'd the — ſequere, he now does the ſame by the lat- 
ter Part of the Verſe, aut conuenientia finge, ſhewing what is 
to be done with new Characters. Their firſt Quality is to 
be conformable and agreeable. A mad Man muſt act like a 
mad Man; a King like a King, and ſo on. A Woman muſt 
not have Achilles's Valour, nor Nefter's Prudence. Their 
ſecond Quality is to be one and the ſame from the Beginning 
of the Play to the End, which Ariſtotle calls m 5:12.01, E- 
quality. This is as neceſſary in knows Characters as in in. 


vented. Boileax explains it in his Art of Poetry. | 
If then you form ſome Hero in your Mind, 


Be ſure your Image with it ſelf agree 
— * be Hill muſt be. 


's Flower was an admirable Play, tho" it was all Inven- 
* ihoth's Art of Poetry, on 
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alis ab inceepto proceſſerit, & ſibi conſteti 
Difficile eft propriè communia dicere: tuque 
Rectius Niacum carmen deducis in actus, 
130 Quam ſi proferres ignota indictaque primus. 
E Publica materies privati juris erit, ſi 
Non circa vilem patulumque moraberis orbem : 
Nec 


L. 128. Difficile eff proprie communis dicere.) Having ſhewn 
the two Qualities that ſhonld be given to invented Perſons, 
he adviſes Tragick Poets not to take too much Liberty to 
invent, it being very difficult to ſucceed in new Characters. 
By common 2 invented Ones are underſtood. Subjects 
that have no Foundation in Hiſtory, or the Table; he calls 
them common, becauſe every body has a Right to them, and 
is free to invent them. *Tis very difficult to invent a new 
Character that ſhall be juſt and natural; the Moderns have 
ſucceeded much better in their know Stories than in their 
invented Ones. Let a Character be form d ever ſo juſtly, e- 
very one will pretend to a Right to judge of it, and cenſure 
Tei it is not conformable to the Idea they themſelves have 
of it; whereas when a Poet follows a known One, there's 
a common Rule which he muſt not deviate from, and which 
is the Standard of their Judgment as well as his Compoſiti- 
on. Horace Cannot by Communiz mean common and ordina- 
ry Characters, becauſe he immediately adviſes the Poets to 
make uſe of known Characters. 

L. 129. Thque rect᷑ ius Iliacum carmen deducis in actus.] Ari- 
ſtotle in bis IXth Chapter, determines for invented Fables, 
as well as receiv'd ones; Horace is here for known Subjects, 
ſuch as are taken from the Ilias and Odyſſes, for both thoſe 
Poems are compris'd under the Words Iliacum carmen. This 
Difference ariſes from the different Ends the Poet and Phi- 


loſpher propos'd to themſelves. Ariftotle ſpeaks only of 


what might pleaſe or diſpleaſe, and invented Subjects may 
pleaſe as well as known; Horace talks only of what is eaſie 
or difficult, and known Subjects are eaſier than invented: 
Reſides, Ariſtotle wrote to the Gyeeks, who were ſo far poſ- 


ſeſt of the Spirit of Tragedy, that nothing was im = 
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Be ſure you keep them up to their firſt Height. 
New Subjects are not eaſily explain'd, 
And you had better chuſe a well known Theme, 
Than truſt to an Invention of your own; 
For what originally others writ, 
May be ſo well diſguis'd, and ſo improy'd, 
That with ſome Juſtice it may pals for yours; 
But then you muſt not copy trivial things, 
E Nor 


for them. Horace wrote to the Romans, who were much in- 
ferior to the Greeks, and whom he difluaded from undertak- 
ing what was moſt difficult for them to ſucceed in. Horace, 
in adviting Poets to borrow their Subjects from Homer, is of 
the tame Opinion with Ariſtotls and Plato, who have both 
athrm'd that Homer is a Tragick Poet; his Lias and Odyſſes 
have the ſame Relation to Tragedy, as his Margiter has to 
Comedy. Plato, in his tenth Book, calls Homer the Father 
of Tragedy. 

L. 130. Quam ft proferres Ignota indictaque prins.) By Igno- 
ta indictaque he means the ſame Thing as by his Communia, 
unknown Subjects: he adds Indidta to Ignota, Subjects never 
treated of before. For a Story may be «»knewn, without 
being new; tis what he ſays in the XXVth Ode of the 
111d Book. Dicam inſigne, &c. I will ſpeak of new Things 
which have not yet been ſpoken of. 

L. 131. Publica Materies privati juris erit, fi, &c.] Leſt 
the Advice he has been giving Poets might cauſe them to 
fall into ſervile Imitations, by handling known Subjects, he 
teaches them how 9 are to govern themſelves, to make 
ſuch Stories proper. Publica materies, the Ilias, the T heba:des, 
the Oayſſes, "a per the Subjects of the ancient Tragedies : 
He oppoſes Publica materies to Communia; Chryſippus boaſted 


he had made Euripides's Medea his own, becaule he had 

not follow'd that Foet's Diſpoſition of his Subject. 
L. 132. Nec circa vilem patulumque moraberis Orbem.] Horace 
adviſes Poets to take the Subjects of their — of 
omer $ 
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Nec verłum verbo curabis reddere fidus 
Inter pres; nec deſelies imitator in arctum, 


135 Unde pedem proferre pudor velet, aut operis lex. 


Nec 


Thomey's Poems, and he here cautions them againſt the Faults 
they might be guilty of. The firſt and moſt conſiderable, 
is to amuſe themſelves, circa Orbem vilem & patulum, with a 
vile Circuit open to all the World, that is, with bringing in- 
to a Tragedy all the Parts of Homer's Poem, imitating his 
very Connection and Chain: As for Inſtance, in opening 
the Scene with the Quarrel between Achilles and Agamem- 
non, and cloſing all with Hefor's Funeral. Heinſius is mi- 
ſtaken, in thinking Horace means a vain Circuit of Words, 
that do not relate to the Subject. The Circuit he ſpeaks of, is 
in the Fable, and nothing can be more vicious: For what 
would be but of a juſt Extent for an Heyoick Poem, would 
be monſtrous, confin'd to the narrow Limits of a Tragedy. 
Remember, above all Things, ſays Ariſtotle, not to make a 
Tragedy of an Epick Plot, I call an Epick Plot a Plot conſiſting of 
ſeveral Fables; as if you ſhould bring all the Ilias into one Play. 
— 4 another vicious Circuit beſides this: See the 147th 
Verte. 

L. 132. Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere.] Not to tranſlate 
Homer Word for Word, the Buſineſs of an exact Tranſlator, 
not of a Poet. - He ſhould imitate the Diſcretion of Aſcly- 
Ius, Sophocles, and Euripides, who all of em make bold with 
Homer s Sentiments, but do not tranſlate him literally: Ho- 
race condemns the ſuperſtitious Exactneſs of ſuch Tranſla- 
tors, as keep cloſe to the Letter. Cicero lays very well, in 
the Treatile de Optim. Gen. Orat. Speaking of the two Ora- 
tions of Aſchynes and Demoſthenes, which he tranſlated, Nec 
converti, ut Interpres, &C. I have tranſlated them not as an Inu. 
terpreter, but as an Orator, by preſerving the Sentences, and 
their different Forms, as well as the Figures, and explaining 


the reſt in Terms adapted to our Cuſtoms, and according to or 
Manners. 
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Nor Word for Word too faithfully tranſlate, 


Nor (as ſome ſeryile Imitators do) 
Preſcribe at firſt ſuch ſtri& uneaſy Rules, 
As they muſt ever ſlaviſhly obſerve, 


Or all the Laws of Decency renounce. 


E 2 Pegin 


Manners. I did not think it neceſſary for me to confine my ſelf 
to render them Word for Word, but only to expreſs the Force and 
Propriety of the Terms, believing 1 ought not to give the Reader 
thoſe Terms by Tale but by Weight. It a Tranſlator ſhould not 
tranſlate Word for Word, how much lets ſhould a Poet. 

I. 134. Nec deſilies imitator in arctum, unde pedem pruferre.] 
This in my Opinion is one of the moſt difficult Places in 
Horace: The Poet does not here ſpeak of thoſe who confine 
themſelves to a certain Meaſure of Verſe, in their Imitati- 
on, nor of thoſe who loſe Sight of their Original. He has 
already given Tragick Poets two Ways of rendring Subjects 
that have been handled, which he prefers to invented Ones : 
The firſt is, not to bring the whole Matter of an Heroick 
Poem into a Tragedy ; and the ſecond, not to tranſlate it 
Word for Word : He here gives them a third, not to kee 
too cloſe to their Author, in imitating one Action only, 10 
as to perplex themſelves, or break the Laws of Tragedy, 
which Laws are very ditferent from thoſe of Heroick Poe- 
try; fuppolſe, for Example, I was to write a Tragedy on A- 
chilles's Choler, and to follow the two firſt Rules of Horace; 
that is, not to put all the Ilias in my Play, nor uſe his Ex- 
prefſions : I ſhall break the third Rule, if I ſervilely re- 

reſent the fame Circumſtances of Achilles's Choler, as Homey 
145 repreſented it, for by that Means I ſhall entangle my 
ſelf in a great many Difficulties; how ſhall I repreſent A- 
chilles with his Sword half drawn, and Minerva holding him 
by the Arm to hinder his killing Agamemnon ; an Incident 
which is marvellous in an Epick Poem, and yet would be ri- 
diculous in a Tragedy. They who read referre here inſtead 
of proferre, did not underſtand the Paſſage, 


L. 126. 


52 De Arte Poetica. 

Nec ſic incipies, ut ſcriptor cyclicus olim: 
Fortunam Priami cantabo, & nobile bellum. 
Quid dignum tanto feret hic promiſſor hiatu ? 
Parturient montes, naſcetur ridiculus mus, 

140 Quanto rectius hic, qui nil molitur inepte ? 
(Dic 


L. 126. Nec fie incipies.] He blames the pompous Begin- 
nings of ſome Tragedies, when Poets, to give the Audience 
a great Idea of their Performances, begin loitily, which is 
faulty ſeveral Ways; the Beginning ſhonld be fimple and 
modeſt. This is a Rule in Epick Poetry, and much more 
in Tragedy. 

Ut ſeriptor Cyclicus oltm.)] See what is ſaid of theſe Cyclick 
Poets, in the VIIth Ode of the firſt Book. Tis not known 
who was the Cyclick Poet of whom Horace ſpeaks; ſome 
learned Men have thought it was Mavius, who wrote a Po- 
em on the Trojan War, in which he compris d all the Hiſto- 
ry of Pria mus, from his Birth to his Death: But the Word 
Olim ſhews he means ſome more ancient Poet. Staſimus, 
who wrote the little Ilias, is thought to be this Cyclick 
Poet, by thoſe who follow the Scholiaſt, on the Knights of 
Ariſtophanes, who places this Poet amongſt the Cyclicks : 
Photi a, will not have him to be one of 'em; Caſaubon thinks 
he was of the Number of thoſe Poets who joyn'd in that 
Work, mention'd by the Ancients nnder the Name of the 
Cyclick Poem, which took in the Hiſtory of the World from 
the Beginning of it, to the Death of Ulyſes, and was the 
Work of ſeveral Poets, as Onomacritus, Leſches, Eumelus, 
and others, tho' tis often quoted as the Production of one 
Man, Fortunam Priami cantabo & nobile letum, the Beginning 
of Mzevins's Poem. What would Horace have ſaid of Sta- 
tius, another Cyclick Poet, who brings all the Story of Achil- 
les into his Poem, as Mævius brought that of Priamus into 
his. 

Magna ni mum Aacidem 1 tonantt 

Prageniem. & vetitam patrio ſuccedere Culo 
Diva refers. 


A Poet mult be hard put to it to maintain the Idea of a 
Hero, dreaded even by Fove, to the End of the — 
There's 
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Of the Art of Poetry. 5 3 
Begin not as th' old Poetaſter did, 
(Troy's famous War, and Priam's Fate I ſing) 
In what will all this O ſtentation end? 
The lab'ring Mountain ſcarce brings forth a Mouſe: 


How far is this from the Meonian Stile? 


E 3 Muſe, 


There's nothing more extravagant than theſe bluſtring Be- 
ginnings, the ture Signs of a weak Poet; the Moderns are 
very apt to fall into this Fault, and imitate the Vices of the 
Ancients. 

L. 138. Nuid dignum tanto feret hic promiſſor biatu?\ Hiare 
is to open the Mouth very wide, as thoſe are oblig'd to do 
who pronounce big Words and founding Verſes ; Perſeus who 
alſo laughs at this fooliſh Bluſtring at the Beginning of E- 

ick and Dramatick Poems, niakes uſe of this very Term 
in the Vth Satyr, 


Fabula ſeu mœſto ponatur hianda Tragædo. 


The fiſteen firſt Verſes of this Satire are a Comment on this 
of Horace's. 

L. 139. Payturient montes, na ſcetur ridiculus mus.] Horace, 
by ending this Verſe with the Monoſyllable uu, againſt the 
common Rule, expreſſes admirably well, what the Bombaſt 
Promiſes of theſe boaſting Poets produce. The End cf this 
Verſe is an Imitation of that in the firſt Book of the 
Georgicks. 


a Sede exiguus mus. 


Where, according to Qnintilian's Judgment, CLæuſula ipſa u- 
nius Syllabe non uſitata addidit Gratiam The Fable ot the 
Mountain that brought forth a Mouſe is in Mſop. Phedrus 
_ it to thoſe who promiſe much, and pertorm nothing. 

is very old, as appears by the Jeſt of the Egyptians, who 
having a long time expected Ageſilaus to come to their Aſ- 
ſiſtance, and when he came, ſecing him ſo little and ſo ugly, 
laid among themſelves, 'Twas the Labour of the Mountain 
which brought forth a Rat. Athenens quotes the Words of it. 
I. 145. Quanto rectius hic, qui nil moli:ur inepte.) To theſe 
bluſtring Beginnings of the doaſting Pocts, he oppoſes _ 
1 — 


54 De Arte Poetica. 


(Dic mihi, muſa, virum, captæ poſt tempora Troje, 
Qui mores hominum multorum vidit, & urbes.) 
Non ſumum ex fulgore, ſed ex fumo dare lucem 
Cogitat, ut ſpecioſa dehine miracula promat, 


145 Antiphaten, Scyllamque, & cum Cyclope Charybd im. 


Nec 


Diſcretion and Modeſty of Homer, in that of his Odyſſes; for 
nothing can be more plain. 

Qui nil molitur inebte.) Horace's ſaying that Homer did no- 
thing improperly, ought to reſtrain ſome modern Authors, 
who by endeavouring to find out groſs Faults in him, only 
ditcover their Ignorance and ill Taſte. 

L. 14x. Dic mihi, Muſa, virum.] Horace includes the three 
firſt Verſes of Homer's Odyſſas in two, contenting himſelf 
with expreſſing the Modeſty and Simplicity of Homer's Be. 
ginning, without explaining all the Parts of it; for other- 
wile, one might find conſiderable Faults in his Tranſlation. 
He has forgotten the Epithet Toxurporoev, Wiſe, which 
marks Ulyſs's Character: He neglects the Circumſtance 
that makes us molt concern'd for his Hero, e wdaz Tod 
a>) ſ,91, Who wander'd a long Time. He ſays in a looſe 
Way, after the taking of Troy, whereas 'tis in Homer, after 
having ruin d Troy; but, as I have ſaid, his Deſign was to 
ſhew Homer's Modeſty, and not to tranſlate him. 

L 143. Non fumum ex fulgore, ſed ex fumo dare Iucem.) 
Thoſe pompous Beginnings that are not carry d on, reſemble 
Fuel which eaſily takes Fire, and after having blaz'd a 
while, goes out, and waſtes away in Smoak : Tis a Straw 
Fire. Whereas modeſt Beginnings encreaſe as they pro- 
cecd, and are like ſolid Fuel, which is hard to Uindle, 
ſmoaks a while, blazes up, and caſts forth a Fire that warms, 


illuminates, and burns a long time. 
t 
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, | Muſe, ſpeak the Man, who ſince the Siege of Troy, 


So many Towns, ſuch Change of Manners ſaw, 
One with a Flaſh begins, and ends in Smoak, 
The other out of Smoak brings glorious Light, 
And (without raifing Expectation high) 
Surprizes us with daring Miracles, 

The bloody TLeſtrygons inhuman Feaſts, 

With all the Monſters of the Land and Sea ; 
How Scylla bark'd, and Polyphemus roar'd : 


19 | E 4 He 


bd 
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Ut ſpecioſa dehins miracula promat.] Horace kere calls Ho- 
mer 's Stories of Antiphates, Scylla, Charybdis, the Cyclops Po- 
lyphemus, &C. ſhining Wonders, And Longinus makes a very 
hne Compariſon of the Ilias and Odyſes, with Reference to 
thele Fables. As the Ocean is always great, tho" ſometimes he 
leaves his Shoays, and is confin'd in narrower Limits; ſo Homer 
alſo having left the Ilias, is fill great, even in the incredulous 
and fabulous Stories of the Odyſſes. He alludes to the Tem- 

eſts, the Cyclops, &c. the lame Places Horace calls Wonders. 
— in the fame Chapter calls thoſe Stories the Dreams 
of Jupiter, Dreams worthy of the King of the Gods. 

L. 145. Antiphaten.\ Antipbates King of the Leſtrigons, de- 
ſcrib'd in the Xth Book ot the Odyſſes. They were Canni- 
bals, and Homer lays they carry'd away Ulyſſs's Followers in 
Strings, like ſo many Strings of Fiſh. 

Scyllamque & Charybdim.) Two Rocks in the Streights of 
Sicily, the one call'd Kylla, from the Punic: Word Scol, 
which fignifies Deſtruction, the other Charybdis, from Chorob- 
dam, ſignifying an Abyſs of Perdition. Homer mal es two hor- 
rible Monſters of em. See the Deſcription in the XIIth 
Book of the Odyſſs. 

Cum Cyclope.) Polyphemus King of the Cyclops, who dwelt in 
Sicily, near the Promontory of Lilybeum : Tis one of the 
molt agreeable Tales in Homer. See the IXth Book of the 
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56 De Arte Poetica. 


Nec reditum Diomedis ab interitu Meleagri, 
Nec gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab ovo. 
Semper ad eventum feſtinat; & in medias res, 


Non ſecus ac notas, auditorem rapit: & quæ 


150 De- 


L. 145. Nec reditum Diomedis ab interitu Meleagri] Home, 
has not written on Diomedes's Return: Neither is it what 
Horace mcans in this Patlage ; the Senſe of which is, That 
Homer, in his Poem on the Return of Ulyſſes, has not done 
like the Poet Antimachus in his Return of Diomedes, whoſe 
Adventure he begins with the Death of his Uncle Meleager, 
which is abſurd; for by this he gives a Beginning to the Be- 
ginning of the Action; Before which, as Ariſtotle obſerves, 
nothing muſt be ſuppos'd neceſſary. This Matter is treated of 
in the VIIth Chapter of his Art of Poetry. 

I.. 147. Nec gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab ovo.] The 
Trojan War is not the Subject of the Ilias, tis only the Oc- 
caſion of it. Homer makes no Beginning nor End to the 
Siege of Troy ; nay, there's hardly a M;44le that's proper 
to it; but he forgets none of the Parts of his Subject, which 
is Achilles's Choler. He does not ſo much as relate the Cir- 
cumſtances of the Rape of Helen, the Cauſe of the War. 
Horace laught here at the Author of the little Ilias, who be- 
gan his Poem with the two Eggs: In one of which Helen 
and Clytemneſtra were enclos'd ; in the other Caſtor and Pol- 
lux. The Unity of the Perſon can never excuſe the breaking 
the Unity of the Action, which, as Ariſtotle teaches, muſt be 
always preſery'd : He condemns in his Art of Poetry, the 
Authors of the Heracliade and Theſeiade, for not obſerving 

that Unity, and ſets Homer's Conduct as an Example. He 
has not in his Odyſes heap d together all the Events that 
happen'd to Ulyſſes ; nor in the Ilias does he amuſe himſelf 
with writing the Hiſtory of Achilles : He introduces no Ad- 

venture that has not Relation to his Subject in either of 
theſe Poems. Statins, after Ariſtotle and Horace had given 
ſuch good Rules, falls into a greater Fault than wn — 
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He doth not trouble us with Leda's Eggs, 
When he begins to write the Trojan War; 
Nor writing the Return of Diomed, 

Go back as far as Meleager's Death: 
Nothing is idle, each judicious Line 


{aſenſibly acquaints us with the Plot; 


He 


Author of the little Ilias; inſtead of beginning his Thebaid 
with the inceſtuous Birth of Eteocles and Polymces, he begins 
it = the Rape of Europa, the Occaſion ot the Founding of 
T hebes. 

L. 143. Semper ad eventum feſtinat.] Still going forward to 
the End of his Subject, he makes Uſe of no Epiſode but 
what leads to it. The End of the Ilias is Achilles's Venge- 
ance. Statins, inſtead of going torward to the End of his 
Action, ſeems afraid of coming to it, and flies back by Epi- 
ſodes, independent of his Subject. 

L. 149. Et in medias res, non ſecus ac notas, auditorem ra pit.] 
A Paſlage of great Importance, and very difficult: It has 
been interpreted, as it Horace would ſay, that Homer pre- 
ſently tranſports his Readers to the Middle of his Subject, 
to hold them always in Deſire and Hope to the End of it. 
This, 'tis true, is one of the greateſt Reautics of an Epick 
Poem, and Homer has not neglected it, as Macrobius obſerves 
in the IId Chapter of the X Vth Book of his Saturnalia; 
but Horace having treated of this Precept in the 42d and 
434d Verſes, tis not likely he ſhou'd repeat it here: Beſides, 
Horace does not talk here of what Homer does in the Begin- 
ning, but what he does in the Sequel, thro' the whole 
Courſe of the Poem, as appears plainly by what goes before. 
Semper ad eventum feſtinat, He always haſten'd io the End of 
the Action. The true Senſe of this Faſſage is, Homer carries 
his Reader ſwiftly over all Things that preceded the Acti- 
on, he calls them medias res, middle Things, either becauſe 
he places the Recital of em in the Courſe of the Poem, 
after the Beginning or betore the End; or becauſe they are 
Things which the Greeks call properly ue middling, in- 
different. Horace ſays, the Poet paſſes ſwiftly over thoie Ad- 

ventures, 
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150 Deſperat tractata niteſcere poſſe, relinquit: 
Atqueita mentitur, ſic veris falſa remiſcet, 


Primo ne medium, medio ne diſcrepet imum. 


Tu, quid ego, & populus mecum deſideret, audi, 


Si 


ventures, as if they were known: And ſuch is Homer's con- 


ſtant Practice; every Thing that precedes the Siege of Ji, 


and Achilles Vengeance, is related in the Courſe of the Fo- 
em, as publick Events known to all the World: This a Tra- 
gick Poct ought to obſerve, as well as an Epick. Sophocles, 
in his Oedipus, paſſes ſwiftly over every Thing that precedes 
the Action of his Tragedy. 

L. 150. Et que deſperat traftata niteſcere poſſe, relinquit.] This 
is a Conſequence oi what he ſaid juſt before, That Homey 
carries his Reader ſwiftly over every thing that precedes his 
Action; fearing one might from thence believe he gave the 
whole Hiſtory. Horace ſhews the Poet's Addreſs, in not 
mentioning all the Incidents of the Story, but making a ju- 
dicious Choice of them; leaving thoſe that were not ſuſcep- 
tible of Ornaments, ſuitable to the Grandeur and Majeſty 
of his Poem : He does not ſpeak of Leda's Eggs, nor the 
Rape of Helen in the Ilias, nor of the Sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
nor of Achilles's diſguiſing himſelf like a Girl; and thus a 
Tragick Poct ſhould reject all Incidents that do not anſwer 
the Grandeur of his Subject. 

L. 151. Atque ita mentitur, fic veris falſa remiſcet.] The 
Soul of an Epick Poem, is the Fable, which includes a ge- 
neral Truth, made particular by the Application of Names. 
Thus the Truth contain'd in the Ilias is, That Union and 
Subordination preſerve States, and that Diſcord and Diſobe- 
dience deſtroy them: The Fiction in which this Truth is 
wrapt up, is the Quarrel between Achilles and Agamemnon, 
feign'd to be taken from a known Story as the Trojan War, 
to make it the more probable. In Epick Poetry the Ficti- 
on goes always on with the Truth ; but *tis not only Moral 
Truth that Homer teaches in his Fictions, ſometimes al ſo 
tis Phyſical and Hiſtorical, which he enfolds in fine Fables, 
to render 'em the more marvellous, and- conſequently the 
more 
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He chuſes only what he can improve, 
And Truth and Fiction are ſo aptly mix'd 


That all ſeems uniform, and of a Piece. 


Now hear what ey'ry Auditor expects; 
If 


more agrecable. None has ſucceeded ſo well as himſelf in 
theſe Fables : Horace begins this Precept with them, and 
continues it with the Mixture of the Favle and the Truth, Sic 
ve vis falſa remiſcet. Which is a perfect Explanation of 
Homey's Conduct, and all the Myſtery of an Epick Poem, 
according to Ariſtotle's Rules. The Poet firſt draws the Plan 
ot his Fable, which is not leſs a Fable than any of ſop's; 
mentitur, he feigns. After he has laid down this Plas, he 
naut make his Fable probable, and perſwade that it has been 
done, to have it believ'd that 'tis poſſible. To this Purpoſe 
he attributes it to certain Known Perſons ; he names the 
Places that were the Scene of it, all which he takes from a 
known Story, borrowing ſome true Actions and Circumſtan- 
ces, which he accommodates to his Peſign. Sic veris falſa re- 
miſcet; thoſe Poets who have not like Homer, drawn the 
Plan of their Poems, after they had fought out ſome Hero 
in Hiſtory, and choſen a true Action done by that Hero, 
have never ſucceeded : As Silius, Statins, Lucan, and among 
the Greeks the Authors of the Heyacliade and Theſiade : 
Ariſtotle preſcribes this Rule in the XVIth Chapter of 
— Art of Poetry, and it is the Foundation of an Epick 
oem. 

L. 152. Primo ne medium, medio ne diſcrepet i mum. ] He e- 


very where mixes the Fable with the Truth, that the 


three Parts of his Subject may be connected and equal. 
The Middle, which is the Knot, muſt anſwer to the Be- 
ginning; and the End, which is the Unravelling of it, to 
the Beginning and Middle. It Fiction is us'd in one Part, 
and not in all, the Parts will be ſo unequal and disjoynted 
that they will not compoſe one Whole : Neither will the 
Marvellous,” which is produc'd more by Fiction than Truth, 
reign thro' the Work as it ought to do. This is alfo to be 
oblerved in Tragedy. L 

+ 153» 
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Si plaußris ages aulea manentis, op uſque 

I55 Seſſuri, donec cantor, Vos plaudite, dicat; 
Etatis cuſuſque notandi ſunt tibi mores, 
Mobilibuſque decor naturis dandus, & annis. 
Reddere qui voces jam ſcit puer, & pede certo 
Signat humum ; geſtit paribus colludere, & iram 


160 Colligit ac ponit temerè, & mutatur in horas. 


Imberbis 


L. 183. Ti, quid ego, & populus mecum defideret, audi.) He 
returns to the Manners, I, Thou, who writeſt Dramatick 
Poems. All Posts, and not the Piſo's. 

L. 154. Si plauſoris eges aulæa manentis.] If you would have 
us ſtay the Fla) out, Aulæa Manere, Stay till the Curtain is 
rais'd, or as we lay now-a days, *till the Curtain is dropt. 
See Aulza 2 in the firſt Epiſt. of the IId Book. 

L.. 155 Donec Cantor, Jos plaudite, dicat.] Cantor, the 
Chorus, who us d to lay Vos Plaudite. Quintilian in the Iſt 
Chapter of thc Vith Book. Tunc oft commovendum theatrum, 
&c. Ton muſt above all Things endeavour to move the Audience, 
awhen yon come near the Vos Plaudite, with which all ancient 
Comedies and Tragedies end. 

L. 156. Ætatis cujuſque notandi ſunt tibi mores.) He has al- 
ready ſaid the Manners ought to be like, famam ſe quere; a- 
greeable, Co. venientia inge; and equal, Ser vetur ad imum 
gqualis ab incepto proceſſerit. There wants till a fourth Quali. 
. Ty : They ovght to be well expreſs'd, well diſtingnith'd, ns- 
tandi ſunt tibi mores. So diſtinguiſh'd, that no Body may be 
able to miſtake them, that every one, when he ſees the 
Actions of the Perſon you have form'd, may ſay, thoſe are 
the Actions of a furious, a paſſionate, an ambitious, an in- 
conſtant, or covetous Man ; and this, with the other three, 
make the four Qualities which Axiſtotle requires for the Man- 
ners: Horace only inverts his Order, by putting that Quali- 
ty laſt, which the Philoſopher puts firſt : But this c',anging 
the Order does not change the Rule, and in the M. » is of 
no Conſequence. Ariſtotle treats of it in the X VIth Chap. 
of his Art of Poetry. | 4 

157. 
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If you intend that he ſhould ſtay to hear 


The Epilogue, and ſee the Curtain fall, 
Mind how our Tempers alter with our Years, 


And by thoſe Rules form all your Characters. 

One that hath newly learn'd to ſpeak and go, 
Loves childiſh Plays, is ſoon provok'd aud pleag'd, 
And changes ey'ry Hour his way'ring Mind, 


A 


L. 157. Mobilibuſque decor naturis dandus & annis.) A fine 
Verſe, and very expreſſive. Word for Word, give to move- 
able Natures and Tears their proper Beauty. Moveable Natures, 
that is, Age, which always rolls on like a River, and as it 
rolls gives different Inclinations, which are what he calls 
de:or, the Beauty proper to Age: Each Age having its 
Beauties as well as each Seaſon; to give the Virile Age the 
Ry of Touth, is to deck Autun with the Beautics of the 

I . 

Eline Horace is not ſatisfy d with ſaying, each Age, he 
ſays, each Tear; becauſe the Inclinations of each Age are not 
the ſame at the Beginning and the End: There's an inſenſible 
Change, which a Poet ought to know and diſtinguiſh, as a 
Painter ought to know and diſtinguiſh the Changes of each 
Seaſon, and not make the Ex4d of the Summer like its Be- 

umg. 
K L. . Red dere qui voces jam ſcit puer.] Children learn to 
ſpeak by Imitation: Horace therefore ſays, reddere voces, to 
render Words: He is running thro' the four Ages of Man- 
kind, which Tragick, Comick, and Epick Poets ovght a- 
like to underſtand how to diſtinguiſh well. Infancy, the 
firſt, is not ſo neceſſary as the other three, an Infant be- 
ing ſeldom introduc'd as an Actor; for which Reaſon Axi- 
' Notle mentions only Touth, Manhood, and old Age. The Qua- 

lities Homer aſcribes here to Infancy remain alſo in Youth, 
where that Philoſopher compriz'd 'em. 

L. 160. Iram colligit ac ponit temere, & mutatur in boras.) 
Theſe Changes proceed only from the Softnets of the Brain, 
where Objects ate eaſily impreſs'd and efiac d. Wherefore, 

according 
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Imberbis juvenis, tandem cuſlode remoto, 
Gaudet equis, canibuſque, & aprici gramine campi; 
Cereus in vitium fletti, monitoribus aſper, 
Uiilium tardus pro viſor, prodigus FITHA 
165 Cublimis, cupiduſque, & amatarelinquere pernix. 
Converſis ſtudiis, ætas animuſ;ue virilis 
Querit opes & amicitias, inſervit honori; 
Commiſiſſe ca vet quod mox mut are laboret. 
Multa ſenem circum ven iunt incommoda; vel quod 
170 Verit, & inventis miſer alſtinet, ac timet uti; 


Vel 


according as that Softneſs is greater or lefs, thoſe Changes 
are alſo the flower or fivifrer : Whence it is that he ſays 
here of an Infant, mutatur in horas, and atrerwards of a young 
Man, amata relinquere pernix. Tho' the latter's more ſteady, 
yet he's ſtill changeable. | 

Temere. Without Reaſon or Reflection. 

L. 16 1. Imberbis juvenis, tandem cuſtode remoto.] See what Simon 
ſays in Terence s. Andrea, ſpeaking of his Son, Quod pleri que om- 
nes faciunt adoleſcentuli, &c. Horace copies Ariſiolle in this 
Picture of the Manners, but he paints in little, what Ari- 
Rotle painted in great, in the IId Book of his Rhet. and con- 
tents himſelf with giving a Stroke of ſome of the principal 
Features. 

L. 162. Et aprici gra mine campi.] Youth delights in the 
Exerciſes of the Field of Mars, explain'd in the VIIIth 
Cde of the Iſt Book. 

L. 163. Cereus in vitium flecti.] It eaſily receives the Im- 
preſſions of Vice. 

Monitoribus a ſper.] It hates Reproof. 

L. 164. Lilium tardus proviſor.] Young People always pre- 
fer the honorable to the praſit able. 


Prodigus 
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A Youth that firſt caſts off his Tutor's Yoke, 

Loves Horſes, Hounds, and Sports and Exerciſe, 
Prone to all Vice, impatient of Reproof, 

Proud, careleſs, fond, inconſtant, and protuſe, 


Gain and Ambition rule our riper Years, 


And make us Slayes to Intereſt and Pow'r. 


Old Men are only walking Hoſpitals, 
Where ali Defects, and all Diſeaſes, croud 
Witch reſtleſs Pain, and more tormenting Fear, 


Lazy, 


Prodigus æris.] They know not the Value of Money, and 
therefore ſquander it away. 

L. 165. Sublimis.] Preſumptuous, vain. | 

Cupiduſque, & amata relinquere pernix.] Inconſtant waver- 
ing. Axiſtotle ſays their Dreams are like the Hunger and 
Thirſt of the Sick. 

L. 166. Converſis ſtudiis, ætas animuſque virilis.] The Man- 
ners of the Virile Age, is the Middle between the Manners 
of Youth and Old Age. 

L. 167. Quærit opes & amicitias.) A Man in his virile Age 
is for heaping up Kiches and getting Friends, | 

Inſervit honori.\ A Man in the virile Age endeavours to 
reconcile Honour with Intereſt ; this Horace means by In- 
ſervit, a Term that denotes Mediocrity, 

L.168. Commiſiſſe ca vet quod mox mutarye laboyet.) He corrects 
the rd of Cuitom by Realon, and wou'd do nothing he 
repent of. 

1. 169. Multa ſenem circumveni unt incommoda.] Old Men, 
as Ariſtotle obſerves, are hard to pleaſe, irreſolute, malici- 
ous, ulpicious, covetous, peeviſh, timorous, &c. 

170. Quærit, & indem is miſer abſtinet, ac timet ui.) Old 
Men are always ſcraping Wealth together, but dare not 
make ule ot it. _ 
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Vel quod res omnes timid? gelid que miniſtrat; 
Dilator, ſpe longus, iners, aviduſque ſuturi, 
Difficilis, querulus, laudator tem poris acti 

Se puero, cenſor caſligatorque minorum. 

175 Multa ferunt anni venientes commoda ſecum, 
Multa recedentes adimunt. ne forte ſeniles 
Mandentur juveni partes, pueroque viriles; 


Semper in adjunctis, ævoque morabimur aptis. 


Aut agitur res in ſcenis, aut acta refertur, 


180 Segnit: 


L. 171. Vel quod res omnes timide gelideque miniſtrat.] Old 
Age is attended with no greater Inconveniency than Timi- 
dity. 

* 172. Dilator.] Tis irreſolute. 

Spe longus.) Old Men do not eaſily hope. Ariſtotle ſays, 
they are difficult to hope. Lambin explains Spes longus, who 
carries far bis Hopes, which he grounds on what Horace ſays 
elſewhere, Spatio brevi ſpem longam reſeces & em inchoare 
longa m But there is a great deal of Difference between Hes 
longa and Spes longus. Horace is ſpeaking of what commonly 
happens to Old Men, who are longer conceiving Hopes than 
Young. The latter are %, They conceive Hope on 
nothing, Spe citz, Spe promptt. The former deen, He 
longi, Spe lardi. Bard to conceive Hope. They hope tor 
nothing but what they ſee, or as Ariſtotle has it, They live 


more by Memory than Hope. 


Iners.] Lazy, Slow. 2 futuri, Tender of Liſe, the 
ncarer they draw to its End. Diffcilis, humourlome, peeviſh. 


Querulus, always complaining, Landator temporis atti ſe 
pero, they are fall of Times paſt, when their Pleaſures 
were more lively. This makes them great Talkers. Ihe 
Character of Neſtor in the Iſt Book of the 1ligg"is exactly 


L, 174 


ſuch a one. 
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Lazy, moroſe, full of Delays and Hopes, 
Oppreſs'd with Riches, which they dare not uſe; 
Ill-natur'd Cenſors of the preſent Age, 

And fond of all the Follies of the paſt. 


Thus all the Treaſure of our flowing Years, 
Our Ebb of Lite for eyer takes away. 


Boys mult not have th' ambitious Care of Men, 
Nor Men the weak Anxieties of Age. 


Some things are acted, others only told; 
F But 


L. 17 4. Cenſor caſtigatorque mindrum.] Taken from Ariſtotle's 
Principles, Old Men are guided by Reaſon, not by Cuſtom, 
and think Young Men Fools for following Cuſtom more than 
Reaſon. This makes them always grumbling and out of 
Humour. 

L. 175. Multi ferunt anni venientes.) Anni venientes, the 
Coming Years; the Years preceding the Virile Age. Anni 
recedentes, the Returning Years; the Years going back to- 
wards Old Age and Death; the former were always reckon'd 
by the Ancients by Addition, the latter by Suſtraction. See 
the Vth Ode of the IId Book. The French have an Ex- 
preſſion like the recedentes of the Ancients ; for they ſay of a 
Perſon who is declining in Years, he is Sur ſow retour, Upon 
his Re urn 

L. 176. Ne forte Semles mandentur juveni partes.) The 
Manners and Paſſions which attend cach Age, ſhou'd be 
carefully ttudy'd, to prevent confounding them. 

L. 178. Semper in adjunctis, ævoque worabimuy aptis.] Ad- 
juncta evo, every Thing that neceſſarily attends the Age. 
Apta æ vo, every Thing proper to it. The ſame may be ap- 
piy'd to Sex, Country, Quality, and whatever elſe diſtin- 
guiſhes Mankind. As in the XVIth Chapter of Ari/totle's 
Art of Poetry. 

L. 179. Aut agitur res in ſcenis, aut acta refertur.) Drama- 
tick Poems conſiſt of Repreſentation and Recital. By Repre- 

ſentation 
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180 Se: nius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem, l 
Vam que ſunt oculis ſubjecta fidelibus, & qua 8 
Ipſe ſibi tradit ſpectator. non tamen intus [ 
Dina geri, promes in ſcenam: multaque tolles 1 
| ; . * 
| Ex oculis, que mox narret facundia præſens. 
[ | 185 Nec pueros coram populo Medea trucidet ; A, 
| 
| Aut p 
ſentation every Thing is brought on the Stage that onght to 
be expos d to the View of the Spectators. By Recital he's 
inform'd of every Thing he ought not to ſce. *"T1s the Kt 
ſame with Epick Poetry. | Me 
L. 180. Segni us irritant animos.] What we ſee touches us Sr; 
mere than what we hear, and the Eyes are more incredu- Ble 
lous than the Ears. A Poet therefore thou'd take Care not it t 
to keep behind the Scenes what he ought to expoſe on the for 
Stage, and not to expole what won'd ſhock the Spectators. ent 
L. 181. Ocnlis fidelibus.s Faithful Eyes. Faithful, which Te 
like a Looking-Glats render the Object ſuch as they receive ſtak 
it, whoſe Teſtimony is to be credited. tror 
L. 132. Et que ipfe ſibi tradit Spectator.] A happy Expreſ- ler 
ſion; in Repreſentation, the Spectator learns by himſelf what In . 
paſſes. In Recital he learns it only from the Recitey ; in Kill 
the one he forms what Idca of it he pleaſes, in the ot her, Ver 
he can form only what Idea the Revitey pleaſes to give him. Bloc 
Non ta men intus digna ger: | A Poet mult never expoſe a. But 
ny Thing that s incredible and cruel, dies 
L. 184. Facundia præſens. The Recital of an Actor pre- Scer 
ſent. Facundia, becaule the Recital ought to be pompous Noel. 
and pathetick, as that of the Death of Oyeſtes in the Elec- itak 
fra. a W 
L. 185. Nec pueros coram populo Medea trucidet.] Some have Spec 
thought Horace here does not condemn all Murders upon the treus 
Stage, only horrible ones, as that of a Mother killing her be a 
Children; nay it has been endeavour'd to be proy d, that None 
Murders may be expos d with Cncceſs from the practice of by tl 
| | A ſchylns, Sophocles, and Euripides. Eſ:hylus in his Ceophores. dea i 
| Kills Agamemnon, Prometheus and Clytamneſtra, on — conde 
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But what we hear moves leſs than what we ſee ; 
Spectators only have their Eyes to truſt, 

But Auditors muſt truſt their Ears and you; 

Yet thereare things improper for a Scene, 


Which Men of Judgment only will relate. 


Medea muſt not draw her murd'ring Knife, 
And ſpill her Childrens Blood upon the Stage, 


F 2 Nor 


Sopho:les does the ſame in his Electra, where Oxeſtes kills his 
Mother. And Euripides in his Alceſte, who kills her on the 
Stage. But this docs not at all excule the defiling it with 
Blood. Neither are theſe Allegations of thoſe that defend 
it true. Agamemnon is not Kill d in fight of the Audience, 
for the Chorus, who hear his Cries in the Palace, reſolve to 
enter to his Aſſiſtance and Prometheus is carry'd off by a 
Tempeſt, which cloſes the Scene. Scaligey is ſtrangely mi- 
ſtaken in this; eſpecially as to Cytamneſtra, for ſhe's ſo far 
trom being kill d in View of the Spectators, that Oreſtes bids 
ber follow Lim, that le may kill her near the Body of Eglſtheus. 
In Sophocles; Oreſtes s Mother is in the Palace when the is 
killa, as appears plainly by what Electra ſays to her Deli- 
verers, upon their re-entring the Stage with their Hands 
Bloody. rus, Alceſie in Euripides does die on the Stage. 
But the pines away; her Woman cries out, She languiſhas, ſhe 
dies away with her Sickneſs. She was not wounded behind the 
Scenes. She dy d, but was not Kkill'd on the Stage. In So- 
phocles, Ajax is laid to be kill d on the Stage, which is a Mi- 
take too; for the Poct has with very great Addreſs plac d 
a Wood at the End ot it, in which Ajax is murder d, the 
Spectators not ſecing it. Horace here puts Medea and A- 
tens for all Sorts of Tragick Stories. — Murders Cannot 
be allowed on the Stage, let em be of what Nature ſoever. 
None but bad Poets, who had not Genius enough to move 
by the Narration, have introduced bloody Spectacles. Me- 
dea is a very fine Fabic for a Tragedy. Horace does not 
condemn it, but her killing her Children in Publick. Ss. 
nec however breaks this Rule in his Medea. LEES 
+. 186, 
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Aut humana palàm coquat exta nefarius Atreus : 
Aut in avem Progne vertatur, Cadmus in anguem. 


Qodcunque oſtendis mihi ſic, incredulus odi. 


Neve minor, neu ſit quinto productior attu 


199 Fabula, que poſci vult, & ſpettata reponi. 
Nec 


L. 136. Aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius Atreus.] The 
Story is, Atreus, who tery'd up his Nephews to his Brother 
Thyeztes their Father, for a Supper. Tis thought Sophocles 
wrote upon it, as did the Roman Poet Accius, who directly a- 
voided What Horace forbids here. 

L. 187. Aut in avem Progne.) He ſpeaks now of other 
Incidents that ſhou'd not be expos'd ; ſuch as wou'd be as ri- 
diculons to lee as agreeable to read. Of this Kind are all Me- 
tamorphoſes. For Inſtance, Progne into a Swallow; Philome! 
into a Nightingale, and the iike. In Epick — they 
may be brought in by Narration: As the — oſes of 
Ulyſſes's Ship into Stone; and Æneas's into Nymphs, in He- 
mer and J 21. 

L. 188. Cuodeunque aſtendis mihi fic, ineredulus odi.] Some 
Things are to 2 in Tragedy, tome to be told; if what 
ſhould be told is ſhewn, and what ſhould be ſhewn, told, 
*twill tpoil the Poem. To ſhew what you ſhould tell is the 
greateſt Fault. Horace explains a Hint of Ariftotle's in his 
XVIth Book, and gives the Reaſon as well as the Precept. 
For Prodigies expos'd to Sight are incredible. They are on- 
ly tolerable in Narrations. : 

I.. 189. Neve minor, neu fit quinto productior actu.] Aſcauins 
Pedianns lays the ſame. This Rule is grounded on the con- 
ſtant Practice of the Ancients. Tho' tis not mention'd, tis 
imply'd in Ariſtotle's Art of Poetry, where he tells us, Poets 
ought to give their Subjects not an arbitrary but a certain Exten!. 
As this Extent muſt be certain, fo it muſt be juſt, which 1: 
exactly this Diviſion into five Acts,. Practis d in all regular 


Plays, as well Ancient as Modern, The Greeks had no yo 
that 


es rs foes 
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Nor Atreus there his borrid Feaſt prepare, 
Cadmus and Progne's Metamorphoſis, 


(She to a Swallow turn'd, he to a Snake) 
And whatſoever contradicts my Senſe, 


I hate to ſee, and never can believe. 


Five Acts are the juſt Meaſure of a Play, 
3 Never 


that ſignify d A#, but they had another Diviſion better than 
the Latins, or ours. For by marking the Extent of Trage- 
dy in general, it mark'd alſo the different Nature of its 
Parts in particular, which that of the Latins and ours do 
not do. By dividing Tragedy into five Acts, the Latin and 
Modern Poets divide it into five like Parts, which is vicious. 
This Matter is diſcours'd of at large in the Notes on the 
XIIth Chapter of Ariſtotle's Art of Poetry. If Plays of five 
Acts are of a juſt Extent, thole of three are defective. 
Plays of three Acts have the Defect which Ariſtotle finds in 
little Objects. The Sight is confounded, and they are 
either naked of, or loaded with Incidents. Plays of ſix or 
ſeven A#s would have the Defe& of great Objects. The 
Spectators would loſe the Idea of the whole, on Account of 
its exceſſive Bigneſs, wherefore the juſt Medium lies in the 
five A#s. In which there's Room for the Variety of Inci- 
dents neceſſary for the Paſſions. Three Acts are not to be 
born with in any Thing but Farces, which ſupply the Places 
of the Satyrs and Exadia of the Ancients, Five Acts are ſo 
eſſential and neceſſary to a perfect Dramatick Poem, that 
this Rule is not once broken by the Gresks and Latins. Eu- 
ripides obſerves it even in his Cyclops, a 1 Play, or ra- 
ther a Paſtoral, wherein he might have taken more Liberty 
than in a regular Tragedy. Yet tho' that Piece conſiſts of but 
dodo Verſes, he has very exactly mark'd the Diviſion of five 
Acts. Marcus Antoninus has this Rule in View, when he 
compares Life to a Theatrical Piece. He is comforting a 
young Man who was dying, and anſwers him, I have not yet 
finſh'd the five Acts, I ba ve play d but three But in gy 
ply" 
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Nec Deus inter ſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus 


Inciderit: nec quarta loqui perſona laboret. 


Actoris partes chorus, oſficiumque virile 
Deſendat: 


ply'd the Emperor, three Acts are a compleat Play. If it is 
objected that Monſieur Racine wrote a Hay of three Acts; 
tho' we mult not accuſe him as ignorant of the Rules ot his 
Art, we may very well conclude he did not intend an entire- 
ly regular Play. He was not willing to leave his Story, 
which in its Simplicity could not cafily furniſh out five Acts, 
and rA much more of preſerving the Holineſs and Ma- 
zeſty of the Original, than by multiplying Incidents to give 
it 2 juſt Extent. 

L. 191. Nec Deus interfit, nifi dignus vindice nodus.] The 
Tragick Poets were blam'd of old for that, when they cond 
not unravel their Plots, they had recourſe to a Divinity. who 
came in a Machine and did it for them, as is done in the Me- 
dea of Euripides. This Rule is taken from Ari/lo'le, who 
docs not, however, quite exclude Machines, bur tuch only 
as are not born of the Subject, either neceflarily or proba- 
bly; and this is the true Sentiment of Horace, who lays, 
Machines ſhonld never be made uſe of, but when the K not 
deſerves that a God ihould come to untie it. We read in 4- 
ri/to:le, Chap. XVI. In the Mauners. as well as in the Diſpoſition 
of the Subject, the Poet muſt have a Regard to what's eicher ue. 
cefſzry or probable, jo that the Events may happen either neceſa- 
rely or probably. From whence tis evident, that the Unravelling the 
Plot . to be produc d by the Plot it ſelf, without making uſe of 
the Help of a 1 in the Medea. This relates only to 
— +—__—_ Poetry, for in Epick Machines are abſolutely ne- 
ceſlary 

Dignus vindice nodus.) A happy Expreſſion taken from the 
Roman Law, which calls a Man Vindicem, who lets a Slave 
at Liberty. Thus Horace looks on an entangled Piece, 25 1 
Slave that ſtands in need of a God to come and ſet him at 
Liberty. | / 
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Never preſume to make a God appear, 
But for a Buſineſs worthy of a God ; 
And in one Scene no more than three ſhould ſpeak, 


A Chorus ſhould ſupply what Action wants, 
F 4 And 


L. 192. Nec quarta loqui perſona laboret.) The Ancient 
Tragick Poets ſeldom iritroduc'd above two Perſons 
ſpeaking in a Scene, three were rarely to be met with, 
and four hardly ever. So Diomedes writes, In Greco Dra- 
mate fere tres perſone ſole agunt. But it may 2 * there 
may be Occaſion tor jour to Ipeak. Monſieur D'Aubiguac 
pretends Horace does not entirely condemn the introducing a 
fourth Perſon, but that a fourth Perſon ſhou d not force him. 
{elf to ſpeak. The Text will bear ſuch a Conſtruction, and 
our Poets have added a fi th to this fourth Perſon. Nay Ka- 
liger in the IIId Book of his Art of Poetry, ſays, They make 
wo Seruple of bringing 4 four:h Pe ſon into a Scene. As Ariſto- 
= s Gha/t in the Frogs, the ſame in bis Plutus and in his 

irds, However what Scalizer ſays of Ariſtophanes does not 
decide the Diſpute. For Horace talks of Tragedy, and not 
of Comedy, in which no Body queſtions a great deal more Li- 
berty may be taken. Tis very likely Horace's Rule is ſim- 
ple, and without reſtriction, drawn from the common Prac- 
rice of the Greeks, and its being the moſt convenient, the 
molt natural, and the mot fate Way. Ariftotle informs ns, 
© 1m invented a principal Perſon, which he joyn d to him 
who appear d betwecn the Songs of the Chorus, and that - 
phocles added a third Nevertheleſs there are three Actors 
to be met with in ſome of Eſchyluss Pays. Sec the Remarks 
on the I'Vth Chapter of that Philoſopher's Art of Poetry. 

L 192. A#toris parts chorus, officiumqu? virile defendæt. The 
Chorus were a Company of Actors, who ſupply d the Place 
of thoſe who ought probably to he preſent at the Action re- 
preſented, and were concern d in if, "Twas the Foundation 
of all the Probability of Dramarick Poetry, which ſince it 
has loſt its Chorus, has loſt at leaſt half of its Verifimility 
and greateſt Ornament, rendring our Modern Tragedy no 
more than the Shadow of the Ancient. The Chorus had two 

Functions. 


— 


— 
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Deſendat: neu quid medios intercinat afFus, 
195 Quod non propoſito conducat, & hereat apte, 

Ile bonis faveatque & conſilietur amicè, 

Et regat iratos, & amet peccare timentes: 

Ile dapes laudet menſa brevis, ille ſalubrem 


Tuſtitiam, legeſque, & apertis otia portis 2 
200 lll 


Funct ions. For in the Courſe of the A#s, they were to 
Join in the Action, and act a Part, the Coripheus ſpeaking a. 
lone in the Name of all the reſt, and atter each Act, all 
the Chorus was to note the Interval by their Songs. Horace 
preſcribes here two Rules for theſe two Functions of the 
Chorus. The firſt is contain d in this Verſe, 


Acroris Partes Charus, officiumque virile defendat. 


The Chorus muſt aft the Part of an Actor, and perform the 
Funct᷑ ions of a ſingle Perſon. "Tis a Tranſlation or Explanati- 
on of a Paſlage in Aviſtotle's Art of Poetry, wherein tis ſaid, 
The Chorus muſt act the Part of an Actor, be one of the Perſons 
of the Place, and make a Part of the whole. The ſecond Func- 
tion is contain'd in the following Remarks. 

L. 194. Neu quid medios intercinat actus, quod non propuſice 
conducat, | What the Chorus ſung between the A#s to mark 
the Intervals: Which Song Horace will have to agree with 
the Subject, that is, be taken from it, and help to the for- 
warding it. Ariſtotle ſays, Sophocles and Euripides ſhould be 
imitated in this; and thoſe who do otherwile, incerta canunt, 
fing inſerted Songs, as ſuitable to one Tragedy as another, 
Sophocles is the true Model for the Conſtitution of Chorus s: 
Euripides was ſometimes deficient in this, tho' Scaliger pre- 
fers his Conduct to Sophoclss's ; Ariſtophanes blames Euripi- 
des for it. in his Achaynenſes. And thoſe, ſays he, who compoſe 
his Chorus ſtand there like Fools : Upon which the Scholiaſt 
makes this judicious Remark, Ariſtophanes in this Verſe 
laughs at Euripides for introducing Chorus's that do not ſing 
Things agreeable to the Subject, but Stories that are ſoreign to it, 
as in his Phemictans. : 


L. 1964 
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And hath a generous and manly Part; 
Bridles wild Rage, loves rigid Honeſty, 
And ſtrict Obſervance of impartial Laws, 
Sobriety, Security and Peace, 

And begs the Gods to turn blind Fortune's Wheel, 
To raiſe the Wretched, and pulldown the Proud, 


But 


L, 196. Ille Bonis fa veatque. In theſe ſix Verſes Horace 
tells us what was the Buſineſs of the Chorus : Scaliger ſor- 
gets a great deal ot it. The Chorus always took the Part 
of honeſt Men; the Theatre was then the School of Piety, 
and Juſtice better taught there than in the Temples. Et 
concilietur a micis. Some have read & conſilietur an cis, to 
give Council to its Friends: That was indeed ond cf the 
Duties of the Chorus; but I queſtion whether there are a- 
ny Inſtances of conſiliari, to expreſs giving Counſel ; till I 
meet with one I will rather chuſe tv read & concilietur ami- 
cis, that is, it join'd with its Friends, and ſupported their 
Intereſts. 

L. 197. Et regat irates | As in Oedipus, the Chorus endea- 
yours to moderate that Prince's Choler againſt Tireftas, and 
Tirefias's againſt him. 

Et amet peccare timentes.) The Chorus was fo religious 
that it always declar'd for the Innocent againſt the Guilty. 

L. 198. Ille — laudet menſe brevis.) The Chorus of Tra- 
gedy may have frequent Occafions to commend Sobriety, 
one of the principal moral Virtues. 

L. 199. Ille ſalubrem juſtitiam, legeſqne.) The Chorus of 
Oedipus furniſhes us with wonderful Examples of what Ho- 
race Writes on this Subject. 

Et apertis otia portis, | As in that fine Chorus of Euripides, 
when addreſſing to the Queen of Peace, it ſays, 


Queen of Riches, happy Peace, 
Faireſt of the Goddeſſes ; 

With what Impatience have I waited, 
How long expected you in vais ? 

I fear di Age wil now deſtroy me 
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200 Ille tegat commiſſa, Deoſque precetur, & oret, 
Ut redeat miſeris, abeat fortuna ſuperbis. 


Tibia non, ut nunc, orichalco vincta, tubeque 


mula; 


Before I ſhall behold your Beauty, 

Before your Dances | behold 

So full of Grace, before I ſe 

Jour Crowns, your Feaſts, and hear your Songs. 


L. 200. Ille tegat commiſſa] The moſt eſſential Qualities 
pf the Chorus, are Fidelity and Secrecy, without which all 
Veriſimility is loſt, and the Poem ſpoilt. Theſe Quali ies 
deren on the Poet's Addreſs, who ought ſo to Chule his 
Chorus, that its own Intereſt may engage it to conceal what 
it is encruſted with, and to take care, that in concealing it, 
it does nothing againſt its I'uty. Euripides has committed 
a Fault of this N ind, in his Medea, who, tho' a Stranger at 
Corinth, contrives the Death of her Rival the King ot Co- 
rinth's Daughter, as alſo that of the King, and afterwards to 
kill her own Children, tells the Chorus, compos'd of (e- 
rintbhian Women, the King's Subjects, her Deſign, and yet 
they are ſo faithful to this Foreigner, that they do not diſ- 
cover it to their natural Prince. The Chorus, 'tis true, 
muſt be faithful, but without violating the Laws of Nature, 
or the Laws of God: The Fidelity of the Corinthian Women 
to Medea is Criminal; the Greek Scholiaſts endeavour to 
excule it, by ſaying, that the Corinthian Women being free, 
declar'd for Tulitce: as Chorus's ought to do, which Excniec 
is ridiculous and impious; and the fame Euripides, who has 
made this Corinibian Chorus ſo faithful, when it ſhou'd not 
have been ſo, makes the Chorus of Ceuſas Waiting Women 
in TON, fail in their Fidelity to Authus, and reveal her 
Husband s Secret to their Miſtreſs, tho' he had commanded 
them, on Pain of Death, not to do it. Horace s Rule is, 


indeed, not fo general, but it may admit of ſome Excepti- 


on; but I can much leſs forgive Euripides for the Treachery 
committed in Iphigenta in Tauris; the Chorus is compos d of 
Grecian Women, and this Princeſs begs them to tell no body 


of her Plot to carry off the Statue of Diana, promiſing to — 
them 


5 
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But nothing mult be ſung between the Acts 


But what ſome way conduces to the Plot. 


Firſt the ſhrill Sound of a ſmall rural Pipe 


(Not 


them with her. The Women are faithful to her, and yet ſhe 
flies away alone with Oreftes, and abandons them to the Rage 
of T hoas, who wou'd certainly have ſeverely puniſh'd them, 
had not Minerva come to ther Deliverance. : 

L. 201. Ut redeat miſeris, abeat fortuna ſuperbis.) A neceſſa- 

Contequence of the Juſtice and Piety of the Chorus; 
che Ancients blame Euripides, becauſe his Chorus's are not 
always ſo much concern d as they ought to be, for the Un- 
happy. Sophocles never err'd once in this particular. 

& 202. Iibia non, ut nunc, Orichalco vincta.] The eighteen 
following Verſes are obſcure. After having tpoken of the 
Chorns's in Tragedy, he ſpeaks of the Changes that had 
happen'd in the Muſick, and the Verſe, and the better to 
explain ir, makes Uſe of a very juſt Example, ſaying, that 
as the Chorus's of the Romans Plays, which were at firſt 
plain, with one very little Flute, and without any Orna- 
ment, chang d the Tone when the Roman People began to 

more powerſul and rich, Riches and Luxury having in- 
troduc'd the ſame Change in Verſe and Mulick, as in Man- 
ners; ſo the ſame Thing happen d to the Chorus of the 
Greek Tragedies, the Muſick of which was at firſt as plain 
as the Verſe, but by Degrees it became more harmonious 
and ſtrong, and the Meaſure of the Verſe was accommodated 
to the Muſick; in which Mealure they ſoon imitatcd the 
Dignity and Majeity of the Oracles. 

Orichalco vincta. I 'Opixarzo, Orichalk, a Sort of Moun- 
tain Copper, what we nowWẽa days call Braſs; Ihe Ancients 
eſteem d it ſo much, that tor a long Time they preferrd it 
to Gold it ſelf, as in the IId Chapter of the XXXIVth 
Book of Pliny : Virgil puts it with Gold, ſpeaking of T- 
nus S Cuiraſs. Thole who took it for a natural Metal, half 
Gold, and half Copper, did not remember Ariſtotle s Obſer- 
vation, that Nature produces no ſuch Sort of Metal. 

Tubeque 4mula.) The Flute was brought by Degrees to 
ſuch a Pitch, that it equal d the Trumpet, and was then 
us d in the Choyns's of Tragedies. 

L. 203. 


— 
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mula; ſed tenuis, ſimplexque foramine pauco 
{ ſpirare, & adeſſe choris erat utilis, atque 

205 Nondum ſpiſſa nimis complere ſedilia flatu: 
Lud [ant populus numerabilis, ut pote parvus, 
Et frugi, caſtuſque, verecunduſque coibat. 
Poſtquam cœpit agros extendere victor, & urbem 
Latior amplecti murus, vinoque diurno 

210 Placari Genius ſeſtis impunt diebus; 
Acceſſit numeriſque modiſque licentia major. 
Indoctus quid enim ſaperet liberque laborum 

Ruſticus 


L. 202. Sed tenuis, ſimplexgue.] Tenuis oppos d to tube eamu- 
la : ſimplex to orichalco 1 80 

Fora mine pauco aſpirare, choris erat utilis.] Having few 
Holes, proper for the Chorus's of Tragedy, which do not re- 
quire ſounding Muſick. The old Commentator, ſays Varro, 
in the IIId Book of the Latin Tongue, which is loſt, 
_ he had ſeen one of the Ancient Flutes with but four 
Holes. 

L. 204. Aſpirare choris erat utilis.] A little Flute is ſuffi- 
cient for a Chorus, firſt, becauſe the Muſick ſhould be ſoft, 
loud Muſick not agreeing with the Sentiments the Chorus 
ought to have, as Pity, Tendeyneſs, &c. And ſecondly, be- 
cauſe the Theatres were then very little, and not much 

_— 12 1 

L. 206. Qud ſand nu morabilis, ut potè pa rvus.] Horace 
lays down Val Rellöns why the * # pod at firſt no 
fonder of Theatrical Repreſentations As 1. They were but 
few in Number. 2. They were Wiſe. 3. They were Pious, 
and 4. They were Modeſt. Monſieur le Fevre will have it, 
that the firſt deſtroys all the reſt. If the Play-Houlſes were 
empty, becauſe there were few People to fill them, what 
need we attribute jt to their Piety or Wiſdom. He there- 
fore corrected the Text parcus, Thrifty, for parvus, ſmall z 


which Reading is not juſt : Horace oppoſes parvus, to agru 
extenaere 


{31 
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(Not loud like Trumpets, nor adorn'd as now) 

Was Entertainment for the Infant Stage, 

And pleas'd the thin and baſhful Audience 

Of our well-meaning, frugal Anceſtors. 

But when our Walls and Limits were enlarg'd, 

And Men (grown wanton by Proſperity) 

Study'd new Arts of Luxury and Eaſe, 

The Verſe, the Muſick, and the Scene's improv'd; 
For how ſhould Ignorance be Judge of Wit, 


Or 


extendere, and latior murus, as he oppoſes the three other E- 
pithets, Wiſe, Pious, and Modeſt, to vinoque diurno placari ge- 
nius, to the diſſolute Manners which reign'd ſoon after on 
Feſtival Days; beſides, the Word parcus, Thrifty, which 
Monſieur le Nvre would read inſtead of parvus, ſmall, can- 
not come in here on any Account, ſince the People did not 
pay = Thing at the Theatre, the Magiſtrates defraying 
the Charge. 

L. 208. Poſtquam eepit agros extendere victer.] When their 
Victories oblig d the Romans to extend the Compaſs of their 
Walls, to admit the Nations they had ſubdu'd. then Lux- 
ury and Riches alter'd the Verſe and Muſick of the Chorus's, 
from Simplicity to Pomp. - 

L. 20g. Vinoque diurno placari Genius feſtis impune diebus.] 
Twas not lawtul for the firſt Romans to debauch by Day- 
light, even not on Feſtivals; placari Genius, ſooth their Genius: 
A happy Expreſſion for the Mirth of Wine and good Com- 
pany, 

L. 211. Acceſſit numeriſque, modiſque licentis major.) They 
— themſelves full Liberty to alter the Verſe and Mu- 
— from a ſoft and ſimple, to a loſty and divcrfify'd 

one, 

L. 212. Indoctus quid enim ſaperet.) Horace attributes the 
Variety and Wantonnefs, which were added ws 1 

* 
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Ruſticus urbano confuſus, turpis honeſio? 

Sic priſce motumque & luxuriam addidit arti 
215 Tibicen, traxitque vagus per puipita veſtem: 

Sic etiam fidibus voces crevere ſeveris, 

Et tulit eloquium inſolitum facundia preceps : 

Utiliumque ſagax rerum, & brvins futuri, 


Sortilegis non diſcrepuit ſententia Delphis. 


Carmine 


Mnfick, to the Ignorance, Lazineſs, Rudeneſs, and Vile- 
nels of the Villagers admitted by the Romans into their Po- 
dy. Socrates and Plato, are of Opinion, that wanton Mulick 
proceeds trom the Ignorance of the Mind, and the Corrupt 
on of the Heart. 

Liberque laborum.] Lazy, and in Repoſe after the Vintage 
and Harveſt, 

L. 212. Urbamo confuſus, tur pis honzfto ?] The Rudeneſs and 
Debauchery of the Villagers, prevail'd over the Gentility 
and Severity of the Romans. 

L. 214. Si; priſce motumque & Iuxuriam addidit ayti.\ The 
Players on the Flute, added Movement and Wantonnels to 
the ancient Art, which was before chaſte and ſevere. Mo- 
tus anſwers to numeris, in the 211th Verfe, and Iuxuria to 
modus. Pliny ſays, While they made Uſe of fimple Mufick, bt 
afl er the Variety and Wantonneſs of Song were aids to it, which 
is taken from the fourth Book of Thoophrafins's Hiſtory of 
Plants. Plato tells us, The Variety in Muſick produc'd Intem- 

range. 

L. 215. Traxitque vagus per pulpita veſtem] Dreſs, as well 
as Muſick, was corrupted : Ihe Muſicians wore their Robe? 
with long Trains, only usd by the Greeks z in Tragedies 
they call d them ra, as in Jae, Follux Fagus relates 


to the Motion of the Chorus, in finging the Scrophees and 
Aninftrophees | | 
L. 2 6. Sic etiam fidibus woces cyevere ſeveris] The Applica- 
tion of the Example. As our Muſick and Poetry chang d 
as our People aggrandiz d themlelves; ſo did alſo the Gre-r- 
a Lyre, from a plain, to a lotty Tone : Cicero, in his = 
00 
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Or Men of Senſe applaud the Jeſts of Fools? 


Then came rich Cloaths and graceful Action in, 
Then Inſtruments were taught more moving Notes, 
And Eloquence with all her Pomp and Charms 
Foretold us uſeſul and ſententious Truths, 


As thole deliver'd by the Delphick God. 
The 


Book de legibus, ſpeaks of the Severities of the ancient Mu- 
ſick : antiqna Muſica ſrveritas. 

Fidibus.) Horace atſures us the ancient Greek Tragedy 
made ute of the Lyre ; and indeed the Lyre was us d a long 
Time. Sophecles play'd on it in his Tragedy of Thamyris. 

L. 217. Et tulit eloguium inſolitum facundia praceps.| The 
Verſes of the Greek Chorus, like thole of the Latin, under- 
went the ſame Change as the Muſick ; inſtead of Plainnefs 
in Extravagance of Language was affected, little different 
from that ot the Prieſts in pronouncing their Oracles. Ho- 
face here falls on the Greek Tragick Poets, who are very 
often Bombaſt, and affecting the Sublime, (well into Fuftian, 
in Imitation of the Prieſts Hei gſixs is very much miſtaken 
in this Paſſage. | 

Facundia praceps.) The Epithet Praceps, is enough to ſhew 
us, that Horace is cenſuring and not commending : Handi 
preceps, is a bold raſh Eloquence, the Rhetoricians call it 
Metearon, and Qantilian, præcepita * — oppoles it to 
the Sublime. "Twas ſaid of Eyjzhylus, ſuoli mis a ad viti- 
um. | 

L. 218. Ar rerum, & divina fuluri.] Heinſias 
is ont again here: Horace, as he pretends. is ſhewing how 
Tragedy came to its Perfection; whereas he is not talking 
of Tragedy in general, dut ot the Chorus, and ſhews how it 
came to be corrupted : One of the Functions of the Chorus 
was to comfort the Afflicted, which ought to be perform d 
with a noble Simplicity; but from giving Advice, the Po- 
ets, in Time, gave entircly into Prophecy, as the Chorus of 
H ſchylns : Agamemmn ſays, I propheſy without Miffion, ard 


Wit aut 
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220 Carmine qui tragico vilem certavit ob hircum, 
Mox etiam agreſtes Satyros nudavit, & aſjer 
Incolumi gravitate jocum tentavit: ed quod 
Illecebris erat & grata novitate moran dus 


SpeHator, 


without Wages. Horac: here condemns the bombaſt Diction, 
and the Obſcurity of the Chorus's. 

L. 220. Carmine qui tragico vilem certa vit ob bircum.) Ho 
now ſpeaks of the Satyrick Poetry of the Greeks ; a Sort of 
Poetry between Comedy and Tragedy: Horace ſcems here to 
attribute the Invention of it to Theſpis : He who diſputed the 
Prize of Tragedy ſoon produc'd Satyrs; but there are two Rea- 
ſons againſt This Opinion : The firſt is, we read no where of 
— — Satyrick Pieces; and the ſecond, that the Ditputes 
for the Prize of Tragick Poetry were not in Uſe in Theſpt;'s 
Time, as Plutarch informs us in the Life of Solon. Suidas is 
poſitive that Pratinas was the Inventer of Sxtyys. He livd 
a few Years after the Death of Theſpis; tis therefore likely 
Horace means him, and that this Poet, after having diſputed 
the Prize of Tragedy, in a very little while wrote Satyys. 

Tragico carmine certavit.] The —— of the Prize of 
Tragick Poetry were by the Poets producing their Pieces to 
be play d in Publick : Tis plain by this Paſſage, that theſe 
Diſputes were more ancient than the Invention of Satyrs 

Ob bircxm.)] The Poet who obtain'd the Prize had a Goat 
for his Reward, it being the uſual Sacrifice to Bacchus, who 
preſided over ＋ ; and ſome will have it Tragedy tak es 
— Name from this very Goat, Tpxy&diz The Jong of the 

oat. 

L. 221. - + Satyros mdavit.) Shew'd Satyrs naked and 
without Diſguiſe, that is, bad Satyrick Pieces play'd, where- 
in Satyrs compos'd the Chorus with Father Silenus at their 
Head: Demetrius Phalereus ſays, No Body can ever form 4 
Tragedy. wherein Raillery and Laughter may be introduc d; for 


be would then write a Satyr. There's but one remaining 1 
a 
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The firſt Tragedians found that ſerious Stile 
Too grave for their uncultivated Ape, 


And ſo brought wild and naked Satyrs in, 


Whoſe Motion, Words, and Shape were all a Farce; 
(As oft as Decency would give them leave) 

Becauſe the mad ungoyernable Rout, 

Full of Confuſion, and the Fumes of Wine, 


G Loy'd 


all the Satyrick Pieces of the Ancients, which is the cela 
of Euripides, and that's ſufficient to juſtify what Horace has 
written of them he ſays Agreſtes Satyros, as Euripides (aid of 
the Cyclop, KuxawTog hs re ns 

L. 222. _y os mi gravitate jacum tentavit.] He en · 
deavour'd to bring Raillery and Pleaſantry into Satyrick 
pieces, without offending the Gravity of Tragedy: The Po- 
et muſt always remember he is writing a Sort of Tragedy, 
and have a Care of falling into mean Raillery, which is on- 
ly excuſable in Comedy. Tiberius in the Oele; rallies Ulyſſes, 
and yet preſerves the Gravity of Tragedy. know this fa- 
mous Prater, this noble Sprig of Siſyphus. Horace uſes the 
Word aſper, ſharp, to exprèſs its Raillery. 

L. 223. Tieoebris erat S grata novitate morandus ſpecłator. ] 
He attributes the Origin of Satyrs to the Audience's Defire 
of Novelty : Diomedes and Marius Viftorinus, have ſaid the 
lame Thing. Satyros induxerunt Ludendi Cauſa, jocandique ut 
ſimul Spec ator inter Res Tragicas ſeriaſque, Satyrorum quoque 
jacis & luſibus deleFaretuy. The Poets however had a more 


q uſeful and ſpecious Pretence for it: Tragedy was at firſt on- 


ly a Chorus, who ſung the Praiſes of Bacchus ; Actors were 
afterwards . and Scenes and Acts plac'd between 


their Songs; Tragedy became fo alter'd at laſt, that the 
Chorus was almoſt loſt in it, inſomuch, that it was a Saying, 
It makes not at all for Bacchus. The People were not for a- 
boliſhing a good old Cuſtom ; and the Poets, in Honour of 
Bacchus, and to give them Satisfaction, reſolv'd to eſtabliſh 
the ancient Chorus, and in ſuch an agreeable Manner, that 

it 


— ——— — 2— — 


. 


| 
| 
| 
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Spectator, ſunctuſque ſacris, e potus, & exlex; 
225 Verùm ita riſor es, ita commendare dicaces 


Conveniet Satyros, ita vertere ſeria luda 


Ne, quicunque Deus, quicunque adhibebitur Heros, 


Regali conſpectus in auro nuper & oſtro, 
Migret 


it ſhould be improv'd by the Addition of Pleaſantry; this 
was the Origin of Satyrs, wherein the Chorus mingled the 
Praiſes of Bacchus. 

L. 224. Functuſque ſacris, & potus & exlex.] The three 
Reaſons for the Invention of ſomething to divert the Audi- 
ence. 1, They offer'd a Sacrifice, in which there was no 
Want of Meat and Wine. 2. They drank cheerfully at that 
Feſtival. 3. They were for any Thing frolickfome and ex- 
travagant. 

L. 225. Verim ita ri ſores, ita commendaye dicaces.) Tho' on 
thoſe Feſtivals the People were diſorderly, their vicious 
Taſtes muſt not be humour d with impudent Satyrs they mult 
be half ſerious to correct thoſe vicious Taſtes ; and half | 

leaſant, to be ſuited to the Feſtival : It may be objected, G 

ow comes it Horace lays down Rules for the Satyrick Pie- 22 
ces of the Greeks, of what Uſe could theſe Rules be to the ſte 
Romans ? In Anfwer, Horace preſcrib'd thoſe Rules, becauſe T/ 
the Romans imitated the Satyrs, in their Attellanes, as in Di- ** 
omedes. Theres a third Sort of Roman Plays, call d Attellanes, T] 
from Attella, a City in Tuſcany, where they began, which in | 
theiy _— and Raillery are entirely like the ſatyrick Pieces of po 


the Greeks ; the only Difference being, in the latter, Satyrs * 

or other ridiculous Actors were introduc'd, as Autolycus, Bur- ga 

is, &c. and in the Attella nes, obſcene Actors as Marcus : If wri 

Diomedes is not miſtaken, his Perſonæ obſcene are the ſame the 

Horace calls Satyys ; but PYofins pretends it ſhould be read reſt 

perſong oſcæ, Oſcan or Tuſcan Actors; obſcene Perions being die 

rather in the Mimes than in the Attellanes : By what Horace 418 

ſays, tis unqueſtionable that there were Satyrs, and tis dig 
1 doubtleſs out of one of them Mareus Victorinus took that 5 4 
1 Verſe, os 
the 


| | Azite, fu te, quatite Satyri. 
5 „ fugi N V Perhape, 
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Loy'd ſueh Variety and antick Tricks, | 
But then they did not wrong themſelyes ſo much 


To make a God, a Hero, or a King, 


(Stript of his golden Crown and purple Robe) 


G 2 Deſcend 


Perhaps, inſtead of Tiſcan Actors, the Romans afterwards 
introduc'd Satyrs into theſe Attellanes. This Paſſage to be 
clear ſhould run thus: In our Attellane Plays we have imi- 
tated the ſatyrick Tragedies of the Greeks ; but tho' the Occaſions 
on which they are play'd be ſtill the ſame, and the People are 
not leſs mad, yet we ought not to conform to their vicious Appe-· 
tites ; we ſhould give em ſome of thoſe rallying and poignant Ja- 
tr, and make em paſs, &c. Bring em into Vogue, Commen- 

e * 

L. 226. Ia vertere ſer ia Iudo.] This Paſſage ſignifies turn- 
ing ſerious Things into gay; playing Satyrick Scenes after Tra- 
— as in Greece; and Attellanes after Tragedies, as in 

ome. 

L. 227. Ne, quicungue Deus, quicunque adbibebitur Heres.) 
Gods, Kings, and Heroes were repreſented in the Attellanes, 
as well as the Satyrick pieces. Diomedes is therefore mi- 
ſtaken when he ſays, Satyrick Poetry is with the Greeks a 
Theatrical Performance, in which th: Tragick Poets have not 
introduc'd Kings and Heroes, but Satyrs to rally and be merry. 
The principal Actor in Euripides's Cyclop is Ulyſſes. 

L. 228. gali conſpectus in auro nuper & oftyo.} The Greek 
Poets, when the Prize of Tragedy was diſputed, had com- 
monly four Tragedies repreſented, the laſt of which was a 
Satyrick Piece. The four were term'd Tetralogie, and were 
written on the ſame Subject as Ulyſſes, Achilles, Oreſtes, &c. 
they had the ſame Name, the Hero's of the Play : The O- 
reſtiade of Eſchylus, is fo call'd, to expreſs the tour Trage- 
dies written on the Adventures of Oyeſfles There were 
allo Tetra log ies, where the four Pieces were written on 
different Subjects: We read of a Tetralogie of Euri- 
res which conſiſted of four Plays, on fo many different 
fables; as the Medea, the Philoctetes, the Difys, and 
the Reapeys ; but thoſe that were on the Adventures of 
the ſame Hero were moſt eſteem'd, as being moſt dith- 


cult. : 


' 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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| 


Come 
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Migret in obſcuras humili ſermone tabernas; 

230 Ant, dum vitat humum, nubes & inania captet. 
Effutire leves indigna tragœdia verſus: 
Ut feſtis matrona moveri juſſa diebus, 


Intererit Satyris paulum pudibunda protervis. 


Non 


cult. In the Frogs of Ariſtophanes, Euripides bids * 
rehearſe the firſt Prologue of his Oreſtiade. The Romans had 
no Tetralogies : They wrote a Tragedy, and an Attellane, on 
the ſame Hero; the ſame Actor appear'd in both; for which 
Reaſon Horace carefully recommends to the Poet ſo to 
order it, that the Hero who was ſeen deck'd in Gold and 
Purple, Nwper, in the firſt Play, the Tragedy, might not 
dwindle in the ſecond, the Attellane, to a Comick Character: 
In a Word, the Hero in the Attellans ſhould the Mid- 
ale, between the Sublime of Ty „and the Meanneſs of 

The Romans had — like Tetralagies, they 
ret Plays acted, one after another, on the tame Sub- 


had 


ject ; the firſt a real Tragedy; the ſecond the Attellane ; 


the third a Satyr or Exode, a Kind of Farce of one Act; 
they were all acted in the ſame Cloaths, with the ſame 
Mask, and by the ſame Actors; there were alſo the Taber- 
naria, Tavern-Pieces, more decent than the Exodes. 

Nuper.] This proves, that the ſame Actor play'd in the 
Attellane, as play d in the Tragedy: Plantxs tells us as much 
in the Prologue to his Menechmes, Hac urbs Epidamnum eſt, 
&c. This City ſhall be 3 during this Piece; when 
we play another, it ſhall be another City, after the ſame Manner 
as we change the Band of Players; for the ſame Actor is ſome- 
times a Slave, ſometimes a Merchant, ſometimes a young Man, 
ſometimes an old one, ſometimes a Beggar, ſometimes a King, 


& c. St. Jerome has a fine Compariſon on this changing ot 
our Parts in the Scene of Life. 
L. 229. Migret in obſcuras humili ſermone tabernas.] The 


Iabernaria were fo call'd, becauſe there were Taverns — 
the 


1 i 209 A in 
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You muſt not thiak that a Satyrick Style 
Allows of ſcandalous and brutiſh Words, 


by 


Oc the confounding of your Characters. 
Begin with Truth, then give Invention ſcope, 
And if your Stile be natural and ſmooth, 

All Men will try, and hope to write as well; 
And (not without much Pains) be undeceiy'd, 


So much good Method and Connexion may 
G 4 Improve 


Servant Maid in a Comedy of Lucilins's, who cheated old 
Simon of his Money. Horace ſpeaking of the Comick Style, 
ules a Comick Term, emuncto Simone z emungere is in the low 
Style, emunxi aygento ſenex. 

L. 239. An cuſtos famuluſque Dei Silenus.] All the Ancients 
repreſent Silenus as a wrinkled old Man, bald, and flat 
Nos'd, witk a long Beard; they make him Governor, and 
Foſter-Father of Bacchus. Orpheus begins his Hymns to him 
thus, Hear me thou venerable Foſter-Father of Bacchus. 

L. 240 Ex noto fictum carmen ſequay.) The Atteltane Poets, 
as well as the Comick, invented their Subject as they pleas'd. 
Horace condemns this Practice, and ſays, he would take the 
Subject of his Attellane, as well as his Tragedy, from ſome 


- known Story, as there ought to be no Difference in this be- 


tween a Tragedy and an Attellane. Euripides took the 
Srory of his Cyclop from the Odyſſes. 

L. 241. Ut ſibi quivis ſperet idem; ſudst multum — ue la- 
boret] Tis difficult to obſerve Nature and Veriſimility in 
invented Stories; difficile eſt proprie communia dicere. The 
Subject taken from a known Story, appears fo natural, that 
every one believes he could do as much himſelf. 

L. 242. Tantim ſeries junctura que pollet.) Horace is talking 
of the Diſpoſition of the Subject, and affirms, that — Fe 

ubje 


88 De Arte Poetica. 
Tantùm de midis ſumtis atcedit honoris. 
Silvis dedutti ca veant, me judice, Fauni, 
245 Ne velut innati triviis, ac penꝰ forenſes, 
Aut nimiùm teneris juvenentur verſibus unquam, 


Aut immunda crepent, ignominioſaque dicta. 


Offen- 


Subject taken from a known Story, ſuch as Ulyſſes, Oreſtes, 
&c. is well concerted, and well adjuſted, it deceives all the 
World, who think nothing ſo eafie z whereas in Truth, 
as Quintilian ſays of Eloquence, nothing is harder, than 
what every one imagines he could have done himſelf; the 
Poet invents Incidents, but applies them to a known Story; 
of which he makes one probable Whole, by that ingenious 
Connection Horace calls junctura m. 

L. 242. Tantum de medio ſumtis accedit henoris.) So many 
Charms are there in known Subjects. De medio ſumta, Sub- 
jects that are in every one's Hands, ſuch as the Adventures 
2 Ulyſes, of one of which Euripides form'd the Story of his 

ciop. 

„ Hlvis deda&ti aa veant, me judice, Fauni.) The Poets 
of his Time were apt to forget, that the Satyrs and Fauns 
were the Inhabitants of the Woods. 

L. 245. Nec velut innati triviis, ac pent forenſes, aut ni mium.] 
The two Extremities he recommends to them to avoid, not 
to make their Styrs too polite, nor too rude ; Politeneſs and 
Brutality reign in Cities, in the Country Simplicity, which 
is the Mean Brutality and Politeneſs. 

L. 246. Niminm teneris juvenentur verſibas.] Horace has 
coin'd the Word jn venari, to expreſs the Greek Word yeavic- 
xevichy, ju veneſcere, to = Young. Satyrs ſhould not ſay 
Things too ſoft and tender; ſuch as young Men fay in Cities 
when make Love ; this would be too polite for them : 
Euripides has fallen into this Fault in his Cyclop, where the 
Chorus ſays between the third and fourth Acts. 


Happy the Man who gives 4 loſe to Foy, 
Near the pure Spring where grows the lovely Vine, 
And in bis Boſom bugs @ beate Nymph. 


Happy 
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Improve the common and the plaineſt Things. 
A Satyr that comes ſtaring ſrom the Woods, 

Muſt not at firſt ſpeak like an Orator 

But, tho his Language ſhould not be refin'd, 

It muſt not be obſcene, and impudent; 


89 


The 


Happy the Man with Eſſences perſum d 
525 in his Arms a — 21455 enfolds, 
As ſoft and wanton as ſhe's fair. | 


All Euripides's Care to mix tome favage Words here and 
there, as urzſezaiguy, to bug under his Arm-pits, does not 
take fo much off ot its Politeneſs, but that it is ſtill too 
affected for a Satyr. 

L. 247. Aut immunda crepent.] They muſt not talk ob- 
ſcenely, like Town Rakes : Euripides s Satyrs are very mo- 
deſt. Virgil has alfo obſery'd this Precept, in his Vith Ec- 


logue, where he makes Silenus ſay, 


Carmina, que vultis; cognoſcite : carmina vobis 
Huic al — 2 ; 


Hear the Verſe you ask of me, the Verſes are for yon; and for hey, 
the Nymph gle, ſhe ſhall ha ve another Reward. A wanton 
Thing cannot be ſaid with more Modeſty. Where there is 
not this Decency, the Pieces are Mines, and no AtteHanes. 
Cicero writes to Papyrins, who had rally d him a little too Cy. 
nically, I now come to your Raillery, wherein after the Poet Ac- 
cius's Oenomans, you have play 4 not the true Attellane, as was 
heretofore the Cuſtom, but the true Mime, as is the Cuſtom now-a- 
days. This Paſlage in the IXth Book, Epiſtle the XVIth 
has been ill interpreted. Cicero complains that the Poets 
his Time, in their Attellaae Pieces, fell into the Obſcenity 
of the Mimes. The Civil War had introduc'd this Abule, 
which Horace wou'd have reform'd. 

Ipnominioſaque dia.) I have rendred it rude Aﬀronts. $a- 
tyrs ſhould not be guilty of the foul Language which is in 
Towns. Euripides's Satyrs ſay nothing rude to Ulyſſes. 


L. 248. 
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Offenduntur enim, quibus eſt eq uu, & pater, © re; $ 
Nec, ſs quid fricti ciceris probat & nucis emtor, 


90 


250 quis accipiunt animis, donantve corona. 
Syllaba longa brevi ſubjecta, vocatur iambus, 
Pes citus: unde etiam trimetris acereſcere juſſit 
Nomen iambeis, cum ſenos redderit ictus, 
Primus ad extremum ſimilis ſibi. non ita pridem, 

255 Tardior ut pauld graviorque veniret ad aures, 
Spondeos ſtabiles in jura paterna recepit 
Commodus & patiens ; non ut de ſede fecunda a 

Cederet 


L. 243. Quibus oft equus, & pater, & yes.) Quibus eſt equus. 
Thoſe who have a Horſe ys at the Publick Expence. The 
Kmghts. Quibus eft pater, T boſe who have Fathers. The No- 
Bes, the Patricians. Quibus eft res, T hoſe that ha ve Wealth, 
and are neither i. nights nor Nobles. 

L. 249. Nec, fi quid fricti ciceris probat aut nucis emtor. He 
who buys fry'd Peaſe, or fry'd Nuts; meaning the Populace, 
who usd to buy them at Rome. 7 

L. 251. Hllaba longs brevi ſubjecta.] He comes now to 


ſpeak of the Verſe of Tragedy. He had given a Hint of * 
it in the 8oth Verle. 75 
L. 252. Pes citus.] The Iambick is one ſhort, and one 0 
long; the ſhort Foot being firſt occaſions its Swiftneſs. Te- po 
renti anus has thus explain d it in Iambick Verſe. — 
Adeſto iambe pra pes & tui tenax * 
Vigoris, adde concitum celer pedem. 145 
Unde etiam trimetris accreſcere juſſit nomen iambeis, chm ſenos] ] 
Tho” the Iambick Verſe conſiſts of fix Feet, yet td — 
Trimetre, on Account of its Swiſtneis; two Feet being — 


joyn d together in ſcanning it. The ſhort Feet make it 10 
— Thus inſtead of meaſuring this Verſe into ſix 
est, 


Adeſ i 


11 


fx 


def i 
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The better Sort abhors Scurrility, 


And often cenſures what the Rabble likes. 


— — —— — 
— — —— — — 
— — — — 
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Unpoliſh'd 


Adeſ I diam I be pre 1 pes & I tui | tenax. 
"Tis meaſur'd into Three, 
Adeſt' iam I be prepes & I tui tenax. I 


Tugatis per dipediam binis pedibus ter feritur. Victorinus. 

Pama ad extremum ſimilis ſibi. The firſt Iambick was e- 
qual and alike from one End to the other; that is, twas all 
— ad of Ianibicks, without the Mixture of any other 

OO. 

L. 255. Tardior ut paulo gra viorque veniret ad aures.] The 
Poets mingled Spondees to correct the Swiftneſs of Iambicks, 
as more agreeable to the Gravity and Majeſty of Tragedy. 

L. 256. Spondeos abiles.] He calls them table, as conſiſt- 
ing of two long Feet, a Support to one another, whereas the 
Iambick limps. | 

L. 257. Non ut de ſede ſecunda cederet aut quarta ſocialiter. ] 
The I-mbick only vields to the Spondee the odd Places in 
Trageuy, as the firſt, third, and fifth Foot. Terentianus has 
very well explain'd this in his little Treatiſe 


At qui cothurnis regies actus levant, &c. * 
4 
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Cederet aut quarts ſocialiter. hic & in Aces 
Nobilibus trimetris apparet rarus, & Enni. 
260 In ſcenam miſſus magno cum pondere verſus 
Aut opera celeris nimium, euraque carentis, 
Aut ignoratæ premit artis crimine turpi ; 


Non quivis videt immodulata poemata judex : 


Et data Romanis venia eſt indigna pottis. 


265 1d- 
Bat thoſe who take the Buskins to repreſent the Adventures of 
Kings, that their Style may the better anſwer their royal Pomp, he: 
make Uſe of Majeſtick Sounds, but keep however this Law invi- ma 
olable ; Let the ſeco..d, fourth, and laſt Foot be Iambick. This on. 
Mixture renders the Verſe more noble. Tis ſtill the Tri- 1 
metre Meaſure, the ſecond Foot being an Iambick. The us d 
Comick Poets, to diſguiſe their Verſe, and bring it near to of 
common Diſcourſe, invented the Tragick Order, and put bins 
udees in the Even-places, where the Tragick Poets ad- Acct 
mitted of the Tambick only; were there no other Difference grea 
but this of Number, it wou'd give the Ancients a great Ad- mad 
vantage over us, who have but one Sort of Verſe for Co- and 
medy and Tragedy Tho' the Words are different, the L 
Numbers are the ſame. Mr. Dacier is ſpeaking of his Coun- Boo} 
try- men the French; the Engliſh have never, or very ſel- 
dom, obſerv'd Meafure in their Comedies, which are writ- N 
ten in Proſe, their Tragedies in Verſe; and in this Diffe- ; 
rence the Ancients have not the ſame Advantage over the Ie rs 
Engliſh Poets, as they have over the French. not 
288. Socialiter.] As Aſſociates, to whom every Thing aut 4 
| is in common. of th 
L. 259. Hic & in Acct nobilibus trimetris, apparet rarus, &S loſt, 
| Enni. "Tis ridiculons to think Hic here means the pure I- 263 
| ambick, and that Horace would praiſe Accius and Ennius for WW ed 
| making Uſe of it; the pure Iambick being condemn'd in and tl 
| Tragedy. He blames Ennius and Accius for neglecting the nc 
a 


Mixture of Spondees and Iambicks, and making hard and g 
heavy 0 the 
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Unpoliſh'd Verſes paſs with many Men, 
And Rome is too indulgent in that Point; 


But 


heavy Verſes, by ill placing the Spondees, or putting in too 
many of em. ilibus trimetris, is an Irony in my Opini- 
7 Vo / is niiſtaken in conſtruing hic here to — bic Hast. 
260. In ſcenam miſſus magno cum pondere ver ſas.] Hei 

us did not ——— the Meching of this Paflage. Inſtead 
of miſſos, we mutt read miſſes, according to Theodorus Marcs- 
lins's Correction. Horace continues to cenſure Ennins and 
Accins, and ſays that their Verſes puſh'd upon the Stage ith 
great Weight. Their Verſes were fall of Spondees, Which 
made them ſo heavy they could not walk of themſelves, 
and were puſh'd on. : 

L. 262. Premit artis cyimine * Servins on the Vth 
Book of the neis, quotes this Verſe out of Horace, 


Nee tanta in Metris venie conceditur Uti. 


I: is not itted to take ſo much Liberty in Verſes. If Servins 
is not miſtaken, this Verſe may follow immediately. after 
ant Ipnoratas, &c. and we may thence infer, that this Piece 
of the Art of Poetry is not entire, but that ſeveral Verſes are 
loſt. I do not, however, think this Verſe is Horace's 

263. Non quivis videt immodulata poimata . judex. ] Every 
one does not underſtand the Number and Cadence of Verſe, 
and the Poets therefore meet with 2 fooliſh Indulgence. He 
means, Accius, Ennins, and others, acquird their Reputa- 
tion at a cheap Rate, the World being more kind than juſt 
to them, 2 
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265 Idcircone vager, ſcribamque licenter ? an omnei 
Viſuros peccata putem mea, tutus, & intra 
Spom veniæ cautus? vita vi denique culpam, 
Non laudem merui. vos exemplaria Graca 
Nocturnã verſate manu, verſate diurnã. 

270 At naſtri proa vi Plautinos & numeros & 
Laudavere ſales; nimiùm patienter utrumque, 
Ne dicam ſtultè, mirati; ſi modo ego & vos 


Scimus 


L. 265. Idcircone vager, ſcribamque licenter ?) Indulgence 
makes Poets negligent ; vagari, to write at a venture, ta 
put a Spondee in the ſecond Foot as well as the firſt. - 

L. 266. Talus, & intra ſpem wvenie cautus 7] It ſignifies, 
Word for Word, By ſecuring my of and taking Precautions, 
without expecting a Pardon, the Word Intra always denotes, 
that we remain on this Side. Florus ſays, that the Action 
of Horatius, who Kill'd his Siſter, intra Gloriam frat, was 
without Glory. 

L. 267. Vita vi denique culpam, non laudem merni.) He who 
writes regularly avoids Blame, but does not deferve Praiſe, 
A Man muſt do more than not be guilty of Faults to merit 
Applauſe. Thug 

, 263. Vos exemplaria Cræca nocturna verſate manu.) Horace 
does not propole 5 reading the Ancients to ſuch as are 
contented with Widing Faults only, but to thoſe who aim 
at Perfection, which is no where to be found, except in the 
Greek Authors. Thus Terentianus, 


Maurus item Quantos potui cognoſcere Graijos ? &C. 


How much might I. who am an African, have learn'd of the 
Greeks ? In the Study of whom conſiſts particularly the Art of Poe. 
try. Horace recommends the Grech Originals, Homer and 
Plato for the Characters and the Paſſions ; Sophocles, Euripi- 
des, &c. for Tragedy; and Ariſtophanes for Comedy. 


L. 270. 
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But then, to write at alooſe rambling rate, 

In hope the World will wink at all our Faults, 

Is ſuch a raſh, ill-grounded Confidence, 

As Men may pardon, but will never praiſe. 
Conſider well the Greek Originals, 

Read them by Day, and think of them by Night. 
But Plautus was admir'd in former Time 


With too much Patience, (not to call it worſe) 
His 


270. At naſtri proavi Plautinos & numeros & lauda vere ſales.) +1 
Some pretend that Horace being the Son of a Freed-Ma 1 
could not ſay Noſtyi proa vi, our Fore fathers, and that it ſhoul "'Y 
be Veſtri proavi, your Fore-fathers ; others alledge, that ſpeak- yk 
ing of the Romans in general, he might ſay Our; Whereas, 0 

in Truth, Horace is not ſpeaking himſelf, but the Piſo's or 
the Romans, who upon his ſaying, Vos exemplaria Græca, an- 
ſwer him, Why do you turn us over to the Greeks, have not our 
CY recommended Plautus to us for his Verſe and Pha- 
antry 


271. Nimiim patientey utrumgue, ne dica m. flultè, mirati.] Ho- 1 
races Reply to the Piſo's ; Tes, Tour Anceſtors did admire the 1 
Plea ſantry and Verſe of Plautus, but they were too good natur d in 1 
it, not to ſay too Foolyſh. "Tis certain, Plautus is by no means 1 


Nice in his Verſes, which are for that Reaſon call'd Name- 
ros innumeros, Numbers without Numbers, in the Epitaph he | : 
made on himſelf. Tis certain alſo, that his Pleaſantry is — 
often too flat, mean and extravagant, as it is ſometimes too 4 
delicate and fine. Cicero propoſes him as a Pattern for Rail- 
lery. Horace does not here oppoſe Ciceros Judgment in this 
Particular, but condemns the Ignorance of thoſe who 
thought Plautus excell'd alike in every thing. Mrs. Dacier 
— —— this Matter in her Preface to three of Plautas8 1 
Omedtes. b * 


L. 274. 


— — 
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Scimus inurbanum lepido ſeponere dicto, 
Legitimumqus ſonum digitis callemus, & aure. 


275 Ignotum tragice genus inveniſſe Camæna 
Dicitur, & plauſtris vexiſſe poemata Theſpts, 
Que canerent agerentque peruncti facibus ora, 


Poſt hunc perſonæ pallæque repertor honeſia 
Aſchylus, 


L 254 Legitimumque ſomem ] He calls a regular Meaſure and 
Harmony, a lawful Sound. He has ſaid elſewhere, Legiti- 
mum Poema. 

Digitis callemus, & aure.] Thoſe who have a nice and de- 
Iicatè Ear, when they hear good Verſe, beat Time with their 
Fingers or Feet, like Muſicians. Terentianus, Qua m pollicis 
Sonare, &c. The Maſters of the Art are wont to mark the Ca- 
dence by ſtriking with the Foot or Finger. The beating Time 
with the Foot 1s moſt ancient, that with the Hand was not 
known in Fuvenal's Time. For, ſays his Commentator on 
that Verſe of his, Anzdiat ille teftarum 74 They beat 
Time with Shells, like our Caſtanetts, when the Pantomimes 
danc'd ;, the Maſters of. the Chorus not beating then with their 


anas. | 
L. 275. Ignotum tragicæ genus invemſſe Camene dicitur.] 
Having treated fully of Tray, he comes in the next Place 
to Comedy, which was a long Time compriz'd under the ge- 
neral Name of Tragedy. There were ſeveral tragick and 
comick Poets before Theſprs, but becauſe he was the firſt that 
made Alterations of the Drama, and reduc'd it to Form, he 
3s look'd upon as the Inventor of dramatick Poetry; Trage- 
dy before Theſpis's Time was only a Parcel of Tales in a 
comick Stile, mingled with the Songs of a Chorus in the 
Praiſe of Bacchus. Plato writes in his Minos, Tragedy is ve- 
ry ancient, it was not begun by Theſbis and Phrynicus, &c. 


L. 276. 
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His harſh, unequal Verſe, was Muſick then; 
And Rudeneſs had the Privilege of Wit. 


When Theſpis firſt expos'd the Tragick Muſe, 
Rude were the Actors, and a Cart the Scene, 
Where ghaſtly Faces ſtain d with Lees of Wine 
Frighted the Children, and amus'd the Croud; 
This X{chylus (with Indignation) ſaw, 


15, H And 

L. 276. Et plauſtris vexiſſe poemata Theſpis ea nerent - 
nd gerentque fiend; fæcibus ora.) Some learned Men have ima- 
2 gin'd 9 is — only of the Alterations Theſpis made 
"= inthe ancient Tragedy. The firſt is his carrying his Actors 


about in a Cart, whereas they before this ſung any where, 
and * as it happen'd. The other is his ſmearing of 
0 em with Lees of Wine, whereas before they play'd without 

_ doing any thing to their Faces. The chief Alteration of all 


== -—_ eo gx <= nn. NE = 


— is omitted by theſe Commentators, which is Theſpis s throw- | 
* ing in an Actor among the Chorus, to caſe them, and give em ö 
uo a breathing Time; which Actor rehears'd an Adventure of | 
eat tome illuſtrious Perſon, which Rehearſal and Adventure 
Ru gave Riſe to the Fable and Perſons of the Drama ; where- 
bei fore he ſays, gue canerent agerentque. They ſung and acted; 
they ſung the Chorus, they a#ed the Actor. This Addition 
4, of one Actor was doubtleG very entertaining to the People, 
ace who before had been only us d to hear the Chorus. See the 
58 IVth Chapter of Ariſtotle's Art of Poetry. Theſe Actors 
* play ipg in a Cart a Sort of droll Pieces, full of Scandal, gave 
hat occaſton to a Greek Proverb, He talks in a Cart; for, he 
— 1 . be 7 fone pail beneſte £-byl 
7 278. unc Perſonæ pallæque tor 2 -bylxs.\ 
n & Theſis s Alterations put A chyls, 8 making more conſi- 
the derable Ones. He brought out his Actors with Vizards ; for 
VE- m—_ here is a Vizard, and not a Perſon. He dreſs'd them 
in Robes with Trains; he put the Buskin on them, and in- 


ſtead of a Cart built a Stage for them, changing the — 
rom 


FL. 
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AÆſchylus, & modicis inſtravit pulpita tignis, 
280 Et docuit magnumque loqui, nitique cot hurno. 
Sueceſſit vetus his tomædia, non ſinꝰ multã 
Laude : ſed in vitium libertas excidi, & vim 


Dignam lege regi: lex eſt accepta, choruſque 
Turfiter 


from Burleſque to grave and ſerious. I wonder Horace makes 
no mention of farther Alterations of his of greater Conſc- 
quence ; for Ariſtotle tells us, he added another Actor to 
Theſpis's, that he lefſen'd the Songs of the Chorus, and in. 
'vented a principal Part. "Tis ftrange that Horace ſhou'd not 
mention that Improvement, and as ſtrange that Ariſtotle does 
not mention theſe Alterations of Horace, in Mſchylu;'s 
Pieces, from thoſe of Theſpis. The Poet is leſs exculable 
than the Philoſopher, for that the Latter fpeaks of the 
moſt important. 
* What Laertius calls 50azy, a Robe with a 

rain. 

L. 279. Tiſtravit pulpita tignis.] Pulpitum, the Stage. 

L. 281. S«ccefſit ns 5 Heinfins — theſe 
four Verſes ſhonld come after the z Soth, where Horace ſpeaks 
of Satyrs, to which he affirms the old Comedy ſucceeded. 
But this is their true Place. When Horace ſays, the 014 


Comedy ſucceeded Theſpss and Æſchylus's Plays, he does not 


not cultivated from the 
the grave and ſerious Part of the firſt 


mean that there were no tragick Poets after them, nor 
wou'd he have it underſtood, that the old Comedy ow'd its 0- 
rigin to Tragedy. His Deſign is to ſhew us that Comedy was 
cultivated, after Tragedy had arriv'd to a Degree of Perfec- 
tion, which is alfo RY Opinion. Comedy, ſays he, wa: 
exinning, as * was, &c. After 

ragedies was ſepa- 

rated from the Comick, the poets ſtuck to the Former and 


. 1 the Latter. After Tragedy was arriv'd at Per- 
fe 


ion, the Poets began to cultivate Comedy even in A/chy- 
lass Time, as did Chionides, Magnes and Phormus, with Suc- 
ceſs. And ſoon after £ſchylus's Death, Comedy alſo arriv d 


to Perfection in the Works of Cratinns, Plate, r 
rates, 
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And built a Stage, found out a decent Dreſs, 
Brought Vizards in (a civiller Diſguiſe) 

And taught Men how to ſpeak, and how to act. 
Next Comedy appear'd with great Applauſe, 
Till her licentious and abuſive Tongue 
Waken'd the Magiſtrates coercive Pow'r, 


H 2 And 


Crates, Enpolis, Aviſtophanes, who were ; 
Wherefore Horace had 7 to ſay, room 5 — 
dia. Marcus Antoninus tells us in the XIth Book, After Tra- 
— the old Comedy appear'd. Does Mareus Antoninus mean the 
ſatyrick Tragedy? ”I'would be ridiculous to ſuppoſe it. For 
. 2 — prove, — Sy * Comedy came before 
e ſatyri ieces. ieur Boilean in hi ſpeak 
of this Matter, 1 


To the Succeſs of the firſt Ich Show 
Th' old Comedy in Greece 4h Birth did owe. 


He means, as Horace does, Comed 
Tragedy of ons ) y was cultivated after 
. 232. in vitium libertas excidit.] The old C 
vas of two ſorts, that which was — Bis ſo ald, 18 
which was no Fable, the Poets reprov'd Vice openly and 
ſpar d neither Citizens nor Magiſtrates, whoſe ames, and 
even the Likeneſs of their Faces, they brought on the 
Stage. But when Lyſander had made himſelf Maſter of 4 
thens, and chang d the Government from a Democracy into 
an Ariſtocracy, putting it into the Hands of the thirty Ty- 
rants, ſuch a Liberty which was not compatible with Ty- 
ranny, diſpleas'd, and the Poets were forbidden to Name 
thole whoſe Actions they repreſented. Fictitious Names 
were then us'd, but the Characters fo well painted, that 
the Perſons con'd not be miſtaken. This was call'd the 
middle Comedy, which laſted till Alexandey's Time, who ha- 
ung made himſelf Maſter of Greece, reſtrain d the Licen- 
oulneſs it had, by degrees, come to. This gave Riſe to 
the 
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Turpiter obticuit, ſublato jure nocendi. 


285 Nil intentatum noſtri liquere poc ta, 
Nec minimum merutre decus, veſtigia Greca 
Auſi deſerere, & celebrare domeſtica facta, 
vel qui pratextas, vel qui docuere togatas. 


Nec 


the wew Comedy, being an Imitation of common Life, with 
feign'd Stories and ſuppoſititious Names. Horace ſpeaks of 
the laſt Change. 
Et vim.) Vis, the Force; for the Sharpneſs, the Scandal. 
L. 284. Choruſqus turpiter obticuit, ſublato jure nocendi.) He 
does not ſpeak of the Reformation made in the old Comedy, 
For there was a Chorus in the Middle; but of the Law a- 
gainſt the Poets of the Latter, who being forbidden to fall 
on = Vices of their Fellow-Citizens, and expoſing them 
onally on the Stage, ſuppreſs'd the Chorus, which was 
apply'd particularly to that Uſe, as appears in the Paraba- 
ſus of Ariſtophanes's Chorus's, where the Poet digreſſes to 
talk of himſelf, or the Publick ; which not being allow'd af. 
terwards in the new Comedy, there was no Chorus in it, as 
may be ſeen in Menander's Plays. As there's no Chorus in 
Terence s and Plautus's of the fame Kind with the new (o- 
medy, they are purely Moral; every thing is feign'd, both 
Subjects and Names, the Flutes fill'd up the Intervals be- 
tween the Acts. 
Tuypiter obticuit.) Shamefully ſilent, to avoid the Puniſh- 
ment inflicted by the new Law. Horace looks on this Re- 
ſtraint as a Sort of Diſgrace, for turpiter does not relate to 


nocendi. 


L. 285. Nil intentatum naſtri liquere Poetæ.] Horace having 
_ of the Changes that happen'd in the three Kinds of 

reek Comedy, adds, the Latin» Poets try'd all three, that 
is, they take in the Gall of the old Comedy, and the Plea- 
ſantry of the Midale, in their Imitations of the New. The At- 
tellanes had Chorus's like Ariſtophanes's Comedies, ; 
I.. 286. Veſtigia Græca aufi deſerere, & celebrare domeſtica 
fa#a.) The Latin Poets at firſt tranſlated Greek m_ 
Ca 
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And forc'dit to ſuppreſs her Inſolence. 


Our Writers have attempted ev'ry Way, 
And they deſerve our Praiſe, whoſedaring Muſe 
Diſdain'd to be beholden to the Greeks, 
And found fit Subjects for her Verſe at home. 


H 3 Nor 


call d Palliatas from thence, the Subject of the Story be- 
ing Greek ; they afterwards invented Stories of their own, 
which Horace terms Domeſtica facta, domeſtick Adventures. 
L. 288. Vel qui pretextas, vel qui docuere togatas.) One of 
the moſt difficult Paſſages in Horace, and the main Difficul- 
ty conſiſts in knowing, whether Horace does not mean Trage- 
by pretextas, and Comedy by togatas; or whether he {peaks 
only of the different Kinds ot Comedy, which laſt is the on- 
ly true Interpretation. Feſtus writes, Togatarum duplex 
genus, prætextarum hominum faſtigia que fic appellantuy, quod to- 
gis prætextis rempublicam adminiſtrarent; Iaberniarum, quia 
lominibus excellentibus etiam humiles permixti. Togata is the 
Genus which comprehends the two Kinds of Roman Come- 
dies, pratexta is one of the 1 — comprehended under the 
Genus, wherefore they are here Togate, and conſequently 
Comedies and not Tragedies; ſince Tragedies were never call'd 
Togate, As the Comedies whole Stories were taken from the 
Creek were call'd palliate : So the Comedies whoſe Stories 
were Roman were Call'd topate : A general Name given 
thoſe Roman Plays, becauſe the Toga was the Habit ot the 
Romans, as the Pallium was that of the Greeks. There were 
two Kinds of this Togate, and theſe two Kinds ſubdivided 
into two other, each of which had a Name given it according 
to its Subject and Actors. Thoſe Comedies whoſe Subjects 
vere grave, and their Actors repreſented the chief Perſon 
in the State, were called pretexte, from the Habit prætextæ 
wore by the Magiſtrates, the Robe edg'd with Purple; thoſe 
that were leſs grave, and repreſented inferior Perſons, were 
term'd togate. Meliſſes invented a third Sort, Trakeates, 
from their repreſenting Soldiers and — — whoſe Habit 
was called Trabe. The Comedies below theſe, W 
e 
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Nec virtute foret clariſve potentius armis, 

290 am lingua, Latium, ſi non offenderet unum- 
quemque poetarum lime labor, & mora. vos, 6 
Pompilius ſanguis, carmen reprehendite, quod non 
Multa dies & multa litura coercuit, atque 
Perfectum decies non caſtigavit ad unguem. 


295 In. 


the Actions of the meaner People, were term'd Tabernaria. 
There are none of theſe Plays extant, neither the Pretexts 
nor Togate. There were Poets for each Kind, as Afranins 
Titinins and Quintius Atta, who wrote Tazatas; and Pack- 
vius and Accius, who wrote the Pratextæ. The former were 
reckon'd true comick Poets, as Horace ſays in the Iſt Epiſtle 
of the 11d Book. 


Dieitur Afvani tega conveniſſe Menandro. 


He afterwands places Atta among the comick Poets. Pacu- 
vius and Accius wrote the Plays call'd Prætextæ, Comedies of 
a more ſerious Caſt. The two latter have been ſtil d tra- 
© gick Poets, Tragedie Scyiptores Accius atque Pacuvius clariſþ- 
wi; and 0 apy, theſe Pretexte have been thought to 
be Tragedies; but they were not call'd tragick Poets for 
their Pretexte, but for Tragedies written by them. Pacuvius 
wrote Anchyſes, Antiope, &c. Accius, Achilles, Aigi/thens, Al- 
ceſte, &c. which were real Tragedies. The Pretexte Pieces 
of Pacuvius were Paulus, Tunicularia ; and Accins's Brutus, 
and Decius. Their Names ſhew they were ſerious Pieces 
that came very near Tragedy ; tho' they were in Effect true 
Comedy They treated of true Facts, mixing the Gay and 
the Serious together. In a Letter of Pollio's. to Cicero, 
Book X. we learn, that the Queſtor Balbus, a very inſolent 
Man, had caus'd a Pretexte Play to be repreſentcd at Cadix, 
the Story of which was his Journey to Lentulus, to perſuade 
him to embrace C2ſay's Party; and when he ſaw it play d 
he wept, being touch d at the Remembrance of his great 
Actions. Ludis pretexiam de ſuo itinere ad Lentulum * 
m 
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Nor ſhould we be leſs famous for our Wit, 
Than for the Force of our victorious Arms; 
But that the Time and Care, that are requir'd 
To overlook, and file, and poliſh well, 
Fright Poets from that neceſſary Toil. 


H 4 Democritus 


lem ſollicitandum poſuit, & quidem cum azeretuy flevit memoriã 
rerum geſtarum Commotus. I heſe Prætexta Pieces had neither 
the Majeſty nor Dignity of the Tragedy. 

Docuere.] They teach; a Term affected by the Poets, who 
wrote for the Stage, and were call'd Teachers, adde, 
which ſhews plainly their End was not ſo much to divert as 
to 2 1 b 

290. Quam lingua.) By his Tongue, that is his 
Writings. 11. ſpeaks —— of theatrical Pn and 
grants, that thro' the Haſte and Negligence of the comick 
poets, Comedy had never arriv'd to its Perfection. Quinti- 
lian ſays to the ſame Purpole : In Comgdia maximt claudica- 
mus, We are very weak in Comedy. 

L. 291. Lima labor, & mora ] The Trouble of correcting 
lime labor, anſwers to multa litura, in the ſecond Verſe after 
this, and the Patience to keep a Work a long time by one, 
without publiſhing it; mora to malta dies. 

L. 293. Carmen reprebendite, quod non multa dies & multa li- 
twa.} Harace here paſſes Sentence on an infinite Number of 
Writings; for — thing that is not well corrected is con- 
demn d as imperfect. Horace was continually correcting his 
Verſes, Scriptorum quæque retexens, Sat. III. Book II. 

L 294. Perfectum decies non caſt iga vit ad unguem] A Me- 
taphor taken from thoſe that work in Marble, in Wood, &. 
who run their Nail over their Works, to ſce whether 'tis 
ſmooth or not; the Greeks call d it 3Zowyiger: upon which 
there's a fine Saying of Polycletes, Xa iok mo ien 
Tay by byvgs omwnos yiurTas. The difficulte/t Part of the Work 
is, when there's nothing te be done but to run the Nail over it. The 
Greeks had a Proverb, od ec, to expteſs a thing being per- 
tet, It bas paſt the Natl, 


L. 298. 
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295 Ingenium miſera quia fortunatius arte 
Credit, & excludit ſanos Helicone poetas 
Democritus ; bona pars non ungues ponere curat, 
Non bartam : Grin petit loca, balnea vitat. 
Nanciſcetur enim pretium nomenque poett, 
300 Si tribus Anticyris caput inſanabile, nunquam 
Tonſori Licino commiſerit. 0 ego lavus, 
Qui purgor bilem ſub verni temporis horam ! 


Non alius faceret meliora poemata : verùm 


Nil 


L. 295. Ingenium miſers, quia fortunatius arte.] Democritus 
maintain'd that Art was uſeleſs in Poetry, and that it ſhould 
come all from Fury and Enthuſiaſm. Cicero in the Iſt Book 
de Divinatione, Negat enim ſine furore Democritus quemquam 
Pottam magnum eſſe poſſe. Socrates is of the ſame Opinion in 
TON. This being miſtaken, abundance of People in Ho- 
race's time affected a ſlovenly Air and Retirement, to be 
thought Poets. 

Miſera arte.) A miſerable Art, in Democyitus's Senſe. 

L 299. Nanciſcetur enim pretium nomenque Poctæ.] Horace 
ſays it with Indignation, in as much as 111 Poets ran away 

with the Reputation and Reward, only due to the great 
ones. 

L. 200. Si tribus Anticyris.] Strabo mentions but two Anti- 
cyres, where Hellehore grew. Horace makes three, to give 
the greater Idea of the Madneſs he ſpeaks of, not to be cur'd 
by the Hellebore of three Anticyres, if there had been ſo 
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Democritus was ſo in love with Wit, 


And ſome Mens natural Im pulſe to write, 


That he deſpis'd the Help of Art and Rules, 

And thought none Poets till heir Brains were crack d; 
And this hath ſo intoxicated ſome, 

That (to appear incorrigibly mad) 

They Cleanlineſs, and Company, renounce 

For Lunacy beyond the Cure of Art, 

With a long Beard, and ten long dirty Nails, 

Paſs current for Apollo's Livery. 

O my unhappy Stars! if in the Spring 

Some Phyſick had not cur'd me of the Spleen, 


None would have writ with more Succeſs than]; 


But 


L. 201. Tonſori Licino.] Licinus, a famous Barber, whom 
Auguſtus made a Senator, tor his Hatred to Pompey. This 
Epitaph was made on him, 


Marmoreo tumulo Licinus jacet, at Cato nullo, 

Pompeius parvo. Quis putet efſe Deos? 
Licinus has à ſtately Marble Tomb, Cato nave, Pompey but 4. 
little one. Who can after this believe there are Gods? 

L. 302. O ego levus, qui purgor bilem ſub verni temporis horam. ] 
Horace ſays, Since Madneſs makes a Poet, who would be ſuch 
a Fool as to get cur'd of his Choler in Spring- time, when tis 
like to work moſt upon him, and make the better Poet of 
him. Purgor bilem is the true Reading, tis an Atticiſm; it 
muſt not 1 bi lem. 

L. 203. Non alius faceret meliora Poemata.) No Man was 
more cholerick than he. ; 

Verum nil tants eſt.) 'Tis not worth while, I will not be 
mad, to be a Poet. 

; L. 304. 


N 
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Nil tanti eſt. ergo ſungar vice cotis, acutum 

305 Reddere que ferrum valet, ** ip/a ſecandi: 
Munus & officium, nil ſeribens ipſe, docebo ; 
Unde parentur opes ; quid alat ſormetque poetam ; 


Quid deceat, quid non; quo virtus, quo ferat error. 


Seribendi rectè, ſapere eſt & principium & fons. 
310 Rem tibi Socraticæ poterunt oſtendere charts : 


Verbaque proviſam rem non in vita ſequentur. 


Qui 


L. 304. Ergo fungar vice cotis, acutum reddere que ferrum va- 
tet.) Plutarch quotes a Saying of Iſocrates, who being ask'd, 
how without Eloquence he could make others cloquent, re- 
ply'd, Whetſtones do not cut themſelves, but they make Iron cut. 
Horace means, he wrote neither Pramatick nor Epick Poetry, 
and therefore did not look upon himſelf as a Poet. See the 
XIth Verſe. | 
% L. 306. Nil ſcribens ipſe.] He wrote nothing in the great 

oetry. 

L. 207. Opes.] The Riches of Poetry. 

Quid alat formetque Pottam.) That which forms and feeds 
a Poet. Horace here joins Nature with Art: Form preſup- 
poles Nature; feed, Art. 

L. 209. Scribendi recte, ſapere eſt & 72 & fons.] He up- 
braids the Fools who take Madneſs for Poetry, ſaying, Good 
Senſe makes a Poet, and no Man can write without it. 

L. 210. Rem tibi Socratisæ poterunt aſtendere charte.\ Ha- 
ving ſaid, that good Senſe is neceflary, he now tells them 
where it is to be found : In Hocrates s — 5 the Aca- 
demick Philoſopher, who alone enlightens the Mind, — 

teaches 
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But I am ſatisfy'd to keep my Senſe, 

And only ſerve to whet that Wit in you, 

To which I willingly reſign my Claim. 

Yet without Writing I may teach to write, 

Tell what the Duty of a Poet is; 

Wherein his Wealth and Ornaments conſiſt, 
And how he may be form'd, and how improy'd, 


What fit, what not, what excellent or il], 


Sound Judgment is the ground of writing well: 
And when Philoſophy directs your Choice 
To proper Subjects rightly underſtood, 


Words from your Pen will naturally flow ; 
He 


teaches Ethicks better than all the reſt of the Philoſophers. 
Piſo, on the Vth Book de finibus, makes a very fine Enco- 
mium on the ancient academick Philoſophy, which com- 
* Ariſtotle, and the Peripateticks. Ad eos igitur, 

c. I pray you therefore give your ſelf to them, for all fine Leay- 
ning, all Hiſtory, all polite Language, are to be taken out of 
therr Writings ; in which there's ſo great a Variety of Arts, that 
without their Help tis difficult to ſucceed well in any thing conſt - 
derable. By theſs are Orators, Generals, and Magibrates Jorm d; 
and out of this School come Mathematicians, Poets, Muſictans, 
and Phyficians, Horace confines himſelf particularly to E- 
thicks, which Socrates handled better than any other Philo- 
ſopher; and nothing is more neceſſary to a Poet than moral 
Philoſophy in forming his Characters. Socratice Charte, So- 
crates's Papers. In the X X Iſt Cde of the IIId Book, Socra- 
tici Sermones, Socrates's Treatiſes. a 

L. 311. Verbaque proviſam rem non invita 8 When 


a Poet has a good Conception of Things, he will not noun 
> 


—  — — 
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Qui didicit patria quid debeat, & quid amicis, 
Quo ſit amore parens, quo frater amandus, & hoſpes, 
Quod ſit conſcripti, quod judicis officium, que 
315 Partes in bellum miſſi ducis ; ille profetto 
Reddere perſons ſeit convenientia cuique. 
Reſpicere exemplar vita morumque jubebo 
Doctum imitatorem, & veras hinc ducere voces. 
Interdum ſpecioſa locis, morataque reciè 


Fabula, 


Expreſſion; as Cicero, in the IIId Book de finibus, Things 
drag Wovds after them. 

I. 312. Nut didicit patriæ quid debeat, & quid amicis.] E- 
thicks take in all the Duties of Mankind; of which he 
who is ignorant can form no juſt Characters in Poetry. 

L. 314. Quod fit conſeripti, quod judicis officium.] The Sena- 
tors were call'd Conſcript Fathers: Conſeripti of a Senator, Ju- 
Aicis of a Judge; whether a Pretor or Arbitrator confirm'd 
by the Pretor. 

L. 316. Reddere perſone ſcit conuenientia cuique.)] Each Ac- 
tor muſt have Manners agreeable to the Character, Ta ap- 
pro7ToOVTA i a General muſt not talk like a Centinel, a 
God like a Citizen, a Senator like a Country Juſtice. 

L. 317. Reſpicere exemplar vits morumque jubebo doct᷑um i mi- 
tatorem.] By this Model of Life and — Horace de- 
ſigns Nature, the only Original of all the different Manners 
we ſee on the Stage of the World; wherefore a skilful Imita- 
tor, a good Poet, when he introduces a Miſer or Cheat, and 
the like, does not mind what ſuch a one, and ſuch a one do, 
of whom he has an Idea; but what they ought to do, what 
Nature would have them to do: He paints after Nature, 
and not after a particular Perſon, who is often but an im- 
perfect and confus d Copy. 

Doct᷑um imitatorem.] Imitator, fo: Poet ; Poetry being an 
Imitation only, as Ariſtotle has ſhewn in his Art of Poetry. 


L. 318. Et veras hinc ducere wages. ] Both Poetry and Palut- 
ing 
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He only gives the proper Characters, 


Who knows the Duty of all Ranks of Men, 


And what we owe to Country, Parents, Friends, 
How Judges, and how Senators ſhould act, 
And what becomes a General to do; 

Thoſe are the likeſt Copies, which are drawn 

By the Original of human Life. 


Sometimes in rough and undigeſted Plays 


We 


ing are pure Imitations. A Pa inter who draws a beautiful 
oman, after the moſt beautiful Life, cannot prerend to 
draw a true Picture of Beauty, for his Piece is only a Copy of 
2nother Piece, an Imitation of an Image, and not of the 
Truth, as Plato ſays, his Strokes are not veræ linea, but lines 
 fimulate, adumbratæ : He has not conſulted the true Origi- 
nal. Tis the ſame in Poetry; if a Poet would repreſent a 
Miſer, and paints only the Avarice of ſuch or ſuch a parti- 
cular Perſon, he will take the Shadow for the Subſtance, 
the Image for the Truth; he muſt caſt his Eyes upon Na- 
ture, and contemplate her Idea of Avarice, which is the 
true Original. Horace therefore ſays, veras hinc ducere v0:es, 
To draw from thence true Expreſſions. If the whole Beauty of 
this Paſſage had been weil underſtood, veras, true, would 
not have been ehang d into vivas, living. Horace explains 
Ariſtotle's Rule in the XVth Chapter of his Art of Poetry, 
rather to form Characters after Nature than after Partich- 
lars: In the latter we may find what Choley has done, in 
Nature what Choler ought and might — do, which 
embelliſhes the Character, and preſerves the Likeneſs. 

L. 219. Interdum ſpecioſa locis, morataque recte fabula.] A 
Subject where the Sentiments are fine, and the Manners 
well diſtinguiſh'd, tho' the Conduct be otherwiſe bad, and 
it has neither Grace nor Art, will always ſucceed better 
than a Subject where the Verſe is fine, if the Sentiment; 
and Manners are not good. Horace is ſpeaking of Comedy; 

in 
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320 Fabula, nullius Veneris, ſint pondere & arte; 
Valdius oblectat populum, meliuſque moratur, 


Duam verſus inopes rerum nugaque canore. 


Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 
Muſa loqui, preter laudem nullius avaris. 
325 Romani pueri longis rationibus aſſem 
Diſcunt in partes centum diducere. dicat 


Filius Albini, ſs de quicunce remota eſt 


UDucia, 


in Tragedy it is not the ſame; the Manners and Sentiments 
are not ſo neceſſary there, as the Diſpoſition of the Subject, 
Tragedy may ſubſiſt without the Manners, but not without 
the Action. 

Specieſa locts.) And not ſpecioſa jocts; for Comedy cannot be 
ſpecroſa, fine; for its Feſts, jocis, which render it jircundam, 
pleaſant ; but "tis ſpecroſa lozts, a Term us'd by Philoſophers 
and Rhetoricians, inſtead of that we call the common 
Places of Philoſophy ; the Places from whence every thing 
is taken that may be ſaid on a Subject. Cicero calls them 
Argumentorum ſedes. How could Horace write ſpecioſa jocis, 
when he adds aullius Veneris, Without any Grace ? 

L. 2:0. Nullius Veneris, fine pondere & arte.) Nullias Vene, 
ris, without the Graces, which ought to be the Companions of 
Comedy: Sine pondere, without the Verſe ; — arte, without 
Art, without Conduct, without the Diſpoſition ot the Sub- 
jet, Horace uſes the Werd Art for the Manners and Cha- 
raters, in the Iſt Epiſtle of the IId Book. | 

L. 321. Moratur.] Stops, amuſes, detains, hinders his 
going out at the firſt Act. 1 

« 23s 
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We meet with ſuch a lucky Character, 

As being humour'd right, and well purſu'd, 
Succeeds much better, than the ſhallow Verſ; 
And chiming Trifles of more ſtudious Pens. 


Greece had a Genius, Greece had Eloquence, 
For her Ambition and her End was Fame, 
Our Roman Youth is bred another way, 

And taught no Arts but thoſe of Uſlury ; / 
And the glad Father glories in his Child, 


When he can ſubdivide a Fraction; 
I 4 


Can 


L. 322. Quam verſus inepes rerum nugeque canerg.] He 
calls ſuch poor Verſes, barmonious Trifles, tor having neither 
Manners, nor Sentiments; they amuſe the Ear, but ſpeak 
not to the Heart. 

L. 323. Graiis ingenium.] Horace always refers the Poets 
to the Greeks. | 233 

Ore rotundo.] A way of ſpeaking in Greek, to expreſs a 
Fluency of Speech, a round Mouth, as Demetrius Phalerexs has 
it; the Athenians were Maſters of the Freedom and Grace 
of Expreſſion, which this Phraſe denotes. 

L. 224. Prater laudem nullixs avaris.) He means the Greeks 
were greedy of Praiſe, and to their Love of Praiſe he attri- 
butes their Superiority in the Arts over the Romans, who 
loy'd Mony better. 

L. 326. Aſem diſcunt in partes centum di dusere.] They learn 
to ſubdivide a Penny, the Reman As, into a hundred Parts, 
not to loſe a Day's Intereſt of a Penny. . 

L. 227. Filius Albini.) Albinus a Man of Quality, and a 
noted Uſurer; all the Education he gave his Son, was to 
caſt Accompts well: Horace taxes him to tas and exa 
mines him, as if he had been his Arjthmert:ick — 


328, 
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Uncia, quid ſuperat? poteras dixiſſe - triens. Eu ! 

Rem poteris ſervare tuam. redit uncia: quid fit ? 
330 Semis, ad hac animos ærugo & cura peculs 

Cum ſemel imbuerit, ſperamus carmina fingi 


Poſſe linenda cedro, & levi ſervanda cupreſſo? 


Aut prodeſſe volunt, aut deleflare poets; 
Aut ſimul & jucunda & idonea dicere vite. 
335 Quidquid pracipies, eſto brevis: ut citd difla 
Percipiant animi dociles, reneantque fideles. 
Omne fuper vacuum pleno de peckore manat. | 
Ficla 


L. 229. Poteras di xiſſe.] The Phraſe of a Maſter angry, 


that his Scholar is fo long anfwering his Queſtion. 


Triens.) The Scholar anſwers, Take away one Ounce out 
of five there remains the third Part of a Pound, or as we 
_ four 1712 5 Fi 3 

- 231. Speramus carmina | poſſe linenda ceavo.) © 
Bookſellers. to preſerve their od to rubb'd them with 
Cedar Juice, call d Cedrinm. Vetruvius, in the XIth Chap- 
rer of the IId Book, From Cedar is taken an Eſſence call d 
Cedrium, which has a preſerving Quality; and Books that are 
rubb'd with it are not apc to grow mouldy or worm eaten. Pliny 
rells us, that the rubbing Numa's Books with it kept them 
undamnify'd soo Years under Ground. Dioſcorides ſays, 
there's a Virtue in Cedar that will preſerve dead Bodies. 


L. 332. 
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Can Souls, who by their Parents from their Birth 
Have been devoted thus to Ruſt and Gain, 

Be capable of high and gen'rous Thoughts? 

Can Verſes writ by ſuch an Author live ? 

But you (brave Youth) wiſe Numa's worthy Heir, 
Remember of what Weight your Judgment is, 
And never venture to commend a Book, 

That has not paſs'd all Judges and all Teſts, 


A Poet ſhould inſtruct, or pleaſe, or both; 
Let all your Precepts be ſuecinct and clear, 
That ready Wits may comprehend them ſoon, 
And faithful Memories retain them long z 
For Superfluities are ſoon forgot. 
I Never 


L. 332. Et levi ſervanda cupreſſo.] They did not only rub 
Books with Cedar Oil, but they kept them in Cypreſs 
Caſes, which have the ſame Virtue as Eedar. 

L. 333. Aut prodeſſe volunt, aut delect᷑are Pocta.] Horace does 
not ſpeak here of the different Works of Poets, but of the 
different Qualities of the ſame Work, and the different 
Views of the Poets, who would either inſtruct or pleaſe, or 
do both. Horace declares very juſtly for the latter; he's 
talking ſtill of Comedy. 

L. 338. Reid uid precipies, efto brevis.) Thoſe who would 
inſtruct ſhould be ſhort, that their Inſtruction may be eaſily 
comprehended and retain d. 

L. 337. Omne ſupervacuum pleno de pectore manat.) A Me- 
taphor taken from a Veſlel that's and can receive : — 
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Fills voluptatis cauſa, ſint proxima veris: 
Nec quodcunqus volet, poſcat ſibi ſabula credi: 
340 New pranſe Lamie vivum puerum extrahat alvo, 
Centuria ſeniorum agitant expertia frugis: 
Celſi pretereunt auſt era pot mata Rhamnes. 
Omne tulit punctum, qui miſcuit utile dulci, 


Leftorem 


more, all that's pour'd there afterwards is ſpilt. Tis thus 
in inſtructive Ditcovrſes, all that's over and above runs off 
and makes no Impreſſion. 

L. 328. Fifa voluptatis cauſa, ſiut proxima veris.] A Rule 
for thoſe that would pleaſe, never to err againſt Probabili- 
ty : Recourſe may ſometimes be had to the Gods, to whom 
all things are poſible, in inſtructive Things; but in thoſe 
that are intended to divert, nothing muſt look miraculous 
or incredible. 'Tis obſervable how Horace expreſſes him- 
ſelf, ſpeaking of the Subjects of Comedy: He ſays, fifa, 
becauſe the Subjects of the neu Comedy are always feign'd, 
whereas thoſe of Tragedy are taken from ſome known Story. 
A Poet, ſays Flautus, renders that probable which is only a 

eam. | 

L. 2:9. Nec quodcunque volet, poſcat fibi fabula eredi.] A 
Poet ſhould nol on] avoid Fs monſtrous and extrava- 

ant, but ſhould offer nothing but what's credible. Im 
atisfy'd this Verſe ought to be render d Word for Word, 
That a comick Subject does not ＋— we ſhould truſt it with 
what tt . A Poet muſt not Hazard all forts of Adven- 
tures in Comedy, no more than in Tragedy: He muſt nei- 
ther in the Repreſentation nor the Recital venture any 
thing againſt the Rules of Probability. The Example that 
follows will make this clear. 

L. 340. Neu pranſa Lamiæ vivum puerum extra hat alvo A 
Poet muſt not expoſe a Lamia, a monſtrous Woman who 
had ſwallow'd a Child, which was taken alive out - I 
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Never be ſo conceited of your Parts, 

To think you may perſuade us what you pleaſe, 
Or venture to bring in a Child alive, 

That Canibals have murther'd and deyour'd. 
Old Age explodes all but Morality ; 

Auſterity offends aſpiring Youths; 


But he that joins Inſtructions with Delight, 


I 2 Profit 


Belly. Horace, no doubt, alludes to ſome Poet, who had 
T brought this fabulous Incident into his Play. 

L. 341. Centuriæ ſeniorum agitant expertia frugis.] He ſays 
old Men deſpis'd ſuch Fictions, as containing nothing in- 
ſtructive. Centurie ſeniorum, The Centuries of old Men, the 
Bands of old Men: For Servins Tullius divided the Roman 
People into fix Claſſes, each Claſs compos'd of Men of the 
fame Age, or the ſame Rank, or the ſame Eſtate, and this 
was done for the Eaſe of the Peoples Aſſemblies in the Co- 
mitium, By Centuria ſeniorum may be alſo underſtood the 
— and I rather think it ſo on account of what fol- 

WS, 

L. 242. Celfi preterennt auſtera Potmata Rhamnes.) As the 
Senators deſpis'd uſeleſs Fictions, ſo the Equites rejected 
tuch as were not 1 and to get the Applauſe of both, 
the Pleaſant and Uſeful ſhould be join d together. Cel/a 
Rhamnes, the Equites. Nothing is more ridiculous than to 
imagine Celſi is here for High, tuch as are ot great Courage 
exc-lſo animo Rhamnes, that is; Romani, from the Name of 
one of the three ancient Tribes, into which the People 
2 diſtributed: The Rhamnenſes, the Tatiens, and the 

ceres. 

Auſtera Poimata.\ Dry Poems, where the Dulce is not 
join'd with the Utile. the Pleaſant with the Profitable. 

I.. 243. Omne tulit punftum.\ Alluding to the Manner of 
voting in the Comitiam, by Points, 


L. 244, 
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Lectorem delectando, pariterque monendo. 
347 Hic meret ara liber Soſũs; hic e mare tranſit, 


Et longum noto ſcriptori prorogat æ vum. 


Sunt delicta tamen, quibus ignoviſſe velimus : 
Nam neque chorda ſonum reddit, quem vuls manu. 
& mens: 
Poſcentique gravem perſepe remittit acutum; 

350 Nec ſemper feriet quod cunque minabitur arcus. 
Verùm ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 

Aut humana parum cavit natura. quid ergo? 
Ur ſcriptor ſi peccat idem librarius uſque, 


Quamvi: 


L. 344. Leforem delectando, payiterque monendo.] Both the 
Pleaſant and the Profitable muſt go together, and never be 
aſunder, wherefore he ſays, pariter. 

L. 345. Hic meret ara liber Kſiis.] The Sofius's, famous 


Bookſellers of that Time, mention d in the laſt Epiſtle of 


the Iſt Book. 

L. 347. Sunt delict᷑a tamen, quibus ignoviſſe velimus.] Tho 
a comick Poet ought to inſtruct and divert every where, 
ſome Faults will be forgiven him, if he does not 

L. 348. Naw neque chords ſonum.) A Compariſon that 

ſhews very well of what Nature Fanlts muſt be that are 
pardonable, they oughe to be like thoſe falſe Tones, which 
4 falſe 3 or a String ill ſtruck, ſometimes give; it 
makes a Diſſonance, but ſuch a one as is not perceptible, 
the other Strings that perfectly accord and give a right 
Tone drowning it. 

L. 350. Nec ſemper feriet quodennque minabitur arcus.] | 
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Profit with Pleaſure, carries all the Votes: 
Theſe are the Volumes that enrich the Shops, 


Theſe paſs with Admiration through the World, 
And bring their Author an eternal Fame, 


Be not too rigidly cenſorious, 
AString may jar in the beſt Maſter's Hand, 
And the moſt skilful Archer miſs his Aim; 
But in a Poem elegantly writ, 
I will not quarrel with a light Miſtake, 
Such as our Nature's Frailty may excuſe ; 
But he that hath been often told his Fault, 


And ſtill perſiſts, is as impertinent, 
I 3 As 


the beſt Markſman in the World does not always hit the 
White, 1o the beſt Poet does not always fucceed. @ 

L. 351. Verum ubi — nitent in carmine. As no Writings 
can be pretended to be perfect, ſo the beſt are thoſe where 
the Good not only ſurpaſs the Bad, but where the Bad is 
very trivial. « 

L. 352. Paucis offendar maculis, guas aut incuria fudit, aut 
bumana.] The Faults of Poets ought to be either little Ne- 
gligences, or meer Marks of human Frailty ; Mankind not 
being able to take equal Care of every thing. Longinus has 
explain'd this Paſſage in his XXXth Chapter. 

353. Quid ergo.] Upon Hoyace's laying, We ſhould 
rdon ſuch little Negligences : This Objection is made to 
im, or he makes it himſelf. Quid ergo? What muſt we 
blame them ? Since one may make any thing paſs for a 
Negligence. f : 
L. 354. Ut ſcriptor fi peccat idem Librarius.] Scriptor Libra- 


rins, a Bookſeller who writes Books with his own Hand. The 
Faults 


% 
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355 QAuamvis eſt monitus, venia caret; & eitharedyus 
Ridetur, chordã qui ſemper oberrat eadem : 
Sic mihi qui multùm ceſſat, fit Chœrilus ille, 
Quem bis terque bonum, cum riſu miror ; & idem 
Indignor, quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. 


360 Verùm opere in longo fas eff obrepere ſomnum. 


Ut pidtura, poëſis: erit, que, ſs propiùs ſtes, 
Te 


Faults which ought not to be pardon'd, are thoſe that are 
too common, and always the ſame. As we do not pardon 2 
Tranſcriber who always errs in the ſame Word. 

L. 257. Sic mihi qui multum eeſſat.] He who often falls in- 
to thoſe Negligences. The Greek Proverb ſays, Iis a Sign 
of a Fool to be twice guilty of the ſame Fault. : 

Fit Cherilus.) The ſame Cherilus ſpoken of in the Iſt. Epiſt. 
of the IId Book. f 

L. 358. Quem bis terque bonum, cum riſu miror; & idem.] 
Horace twice or thrice admires this Chœrilus; he adnires 
him ſo, that he laughs at him again and again. Two or 
three fine Places in a Play do not hinder its being a bad 
one, if there's nothing elſe anſwerable. 

L. 259. Indignor, quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus.] When 
I wonder how — 2 cou'd come off ſo well twice or thrice, 
ſays Horace, I am in a down-right Rage with Homer for 
f-eping ſometimes as he does. Favlts are as rare in Homer 


as Beauties in midlipg Authors. How juſt, how polite is 


this Thought, and how glad am I that Horace could not, 


without Indignation, fee the Faults that eſcap'd Homer, 
whoſe 
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As a Muſician that will always play, 

And yet is always out at the ſame Note; 

When ſuch a poſitive abandon'd Fop 

(Among his numerous Abſurdities) 

Stumbles upon ſome tolerable Line, 

I fret to ſee them in ſuch Company, 

And wonder by what Magick they came there, 

But in long Works Sleep will ſometimes ſurprize, 
Homer himſelf hath been obſerv'd to nod. 


Poems, like Pictures, are of diff*rent Sorts, 
14 Some 


whoſe Faults are fo few, that there are a thouſand good 
Things for every one of em; none of which are groſs and 
ag — 2 1 BY 12 
uandoque for Quandocungue quoties Indignor.) Quoties, H. 

*. 2721 ſtill laugh — Cha rilus in Slaton OS 
have done, twice or thrice ; whereas I always admire Homer, 
and feel a ſecret Indignation when he happens to ſleep. 
Which ſhews how much thoſe are miſtaken, who wou'd 
turn this Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus, into a Sort of 
Proverb. 

L. 260. Verum Opere in longo.) He excuſes thoſe Faults of 
Homer, by ſaying, that in a Work of Length a Man may 
be allow'd to ſleep ſometimes. See the Iſt Chap. of the 
Xth Book of Quintilian. | 

L. 361. Ut piftura, poiſis erit.] Poetry and Painting, are in 
ſome Meaſure like one another, being both Imitations ; but 
are different in as much as they imitate differently. Horace 
wou'd only ſhew us that Poetry is in ſome Reſpects like 
Painting. Ariſtotle alſo compares Poetry to Painting. Here 
Horace touches upon one of the Things that are common to 


both Imitations ; which is, that Poetry as well as Fainting 
as 
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Te capiat mag is; & quadam, i longiùs abſtes 

Has amat obſcurum ; volet hec ſub luce videri, 

Fudicis argutum que non formidat acumen : 
365 Hee placuit ſemel ; hac decies repetita placebit. 


O major fuvenum, quamvis & voce paternd 
Fingeris ad reflum, & per te ſapis; hoc tibi dictum 
Tolle memoy : certis medium e tolerabile rebus 
Ref? conced; : conſultus juris, & actor 

370 Cauſarum mediocris, abeſt virtute diſerti 
Meſſale, nec ſcit quantum Caſſellius Aulus; 
Sed 


has its Light and Point of Sight, in which its Effect is to 
be judg'd of, and if diſplac d, an ill Judgment will be made. 
Horace might as well have ſaid, Poetry is like Sculpture, for 
Statuaries proportion their Figures to the Places for which 
they are deſign'd, as well as Painters. 

Que, f propius ſtes.] Horace ſays, tis in Poetry like Paint- 
ing, and as there are Pictures which ſhou'd be ſcen at a 
dikance, and others near to them, ſo there are ſome Pieces 
in Poetry that thou'd be look'd upon by different Lights, 
and have different Points of Sight, out of which they loſe 
their Grace and Regularity. This Matter is fully explain'd 
by Boſſi, in the VIIIth Chap. of the laſt Book of his T'rea- 
tiſe on epick Poetry. | 

L. 362. Et quedam, ſi longius ahſtes.] The Bits and Scraps 
taken out of Homer and Vigil to be ridicul'd, are moſt com- 
monly thoſe that ſhould be ſeen at a Diſtance, andin a cloſe 
Place, for which they were made. They appear irregular, 
becaule miſplac'd, | 


L. 364. 
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Some better at a Diſtance, others near, 
Some love the dark, ſome chuſe the cleareſt Light, 
And boldly challenge the moſt piercing Eye, 


Some pleaſe for once, ſome will for eyer pleaſe, 


But, Piſo, (tho' your own Experience, 
Join'd with your Father's Precepts, make you wiſe) 
Remember this as an important Truth: 
Some things admit of Mediocrity, 
A Counſellor, or Pleader at the Bar, 
May want Meſſala's pow'rful Eloquence, 
Or be leſs read than deep Caſſellius; 


Yet 


L. 363. Hec amat obſcurum.) A Painter muſt not place 
in a full Light what was made for a ſmall one; neither 
muſt any Part of a Poem, which was made for Obſcurity, 
be examin'd by a full Light. 

L. 365. Hac placuit ſeme;.) As there are ſome Things in 
Painting, defign'd only to pleaſe for a Moment, fo there are 
ſome in Poetry intended only to pleaſe, en paſſant. The 
former made for the Eye while it paſſes to the more la- 
bour'd Part, and the latter for the Mind. 

L. 371. Diſerti Meſſala The lame Meſala Corvinus, the 
famous Orator, whom he ſpeaks of in the XXIft Ode of the 
IIId Book. | 

Caſſellins Aulus.) A Roman Knight, one of the moſt emi- 
nent Lawyers of that Time. A Man of great Learning, 
Eloquence and Wit. There are ſeveral Jeſts of his ſtill 
remember'd in the ancient Authors. But, What, ſays Mon- 
fieur Dacier, adds more to his Honour than all his Wit and 
Learning, is, his having the Courage to . his Liberty, when 
overy one was running into Slavery. e Triumvirs, 3 

niPony 


122 De Arte Poetica. 
Sed tamen in pretio eſt: mediocribus eſſe poatis 
Non hom ines, non Di, non conceſſere columne. 
Ui gratas inter menſas ſymphonia diſeors, 
375 Et craſſum unguentum, & Sardo cum melle papa ver 
Offendunt ; poterat duci quia cœna ſint iſtis: 
Sic animis natum inventumque poema juvandit, 


Si paulum ſummo deceſſit, vergit ad imum, 
Luders 


Anthony and Auguſtus, con'd never oblige him to draw up the 
Edict for their Proſcription; and tis remarkable, that the 
French Commentator ſhould cloſe his Reflections with this 
Obſervation. It is glorious to An that a Man ſo 
free might be mention d with Applauſe by a Poet of bis Court. 

L. 372. Mediocribus eſſe poctis.] Mediocrity is not to be en- 
dur'd in Poetry; if it is not excellent, tis wretched. 

L. 373. Non homines, non Di, non conceſſere columng.) Eve- 
ry thing is againſt this Mediocrity ; Men, Gods, and the 
Poſts of the Bookſellers Shops. Men reject it. The Gods, Apollo, 
Bacchus, and the Muſes, diſown it. The Paſts of the Shops, 
on which they were fix'd, bare 'em with Regret. He calls 
that Columng here, which he terms Pila, in the IVth Satyr. 
The old Commentator ſays, they were Poſts where the Poets 

ut up Bills of the Time and Place, where and when they 
wou'd publickly read their Works. But theſe Poſts are 
more likely to be thoſe of the Bookſellers Shops, where 
their Books were fix'd for Sale. All new Books being fo 
fix'd. I believe Advertiſements of Things loſt were alſo 
fix'd to 'em. For * A having loſt his Pocket Book, 
ſays to his Footboy, 1 Paer, &c. Go preſently and fix it on 
ſome Poſt, that I'd give ſo much to have my Pocket Book again, 
and advertiſe that thy Maſter lives at the Exquiliad, whithey it 

muſt be brought. Book the IVth. Eleg L 
374 
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Yet this indiff®rent Lawyer is eſteem'd; 

But no Authority of Gods nor Men 

Allow of any Mean in Poeſie, 

As an ill Conſort, and a coarſe Perfume, 

Diſgrace the Delicacy of a Feaſt, 

And might with more Diſcretion have been ſpar'd; 
So Poeſie, whoſe End is to delight, 

Admits of no Degrees, but muſt be ſtill 

Sublimely good, or deſpicably ill, 


L. 374. Ut gratas inter menſas ſymphonia diſcors. ] -· Muſick 
Eſſences, — the Joy of 4 von! when they are excel: 
lent ; but when they are bad they ſpoil it. Tis the ſame in 
Poetry, made for the Pleaſure and Cale of the Mind. When 
it is indifferent, it has a quite contrary Effect, being as de- 
teſtable as Diſcord in Muſick, or bad Eſſences. 

* 375. Craſſum Unguentum.) Thick Eſſences of an ill 
mell. 

Et ſardo cum melle papaver.) White Poppy- ſeed, roaſted, 
was mingled with Honey, as Nannius has very well ob- 
ſerv'd. Pliny in the VIIth Chapter of the XXXth Book, 
Papa veris, &c. There are three Sorts of Home Poppy, the White 
the Seed of which roaſted, the Ancients us'd to ſerve at the ſecond 
Table, mix'd with Honey. There was nothing worle than 
this Seed mix'd with Sardinian Honey, which was very bit- 
ter, becanſe of the Abundance of bitter Herbs in that Iſle. 
Virgil in the VIIIth Eclogue, Immo ego Savrdots videar tibi 
amariar Herbis, Let me appear more bitter than Sardinian Herbs. 

L. 376. Poterat duci quia cena fine iſt is.] As a Feaſt may 
be good without Muſick and Eſſences, ſo a Man may be wor- 


* and agreeable without mak ing Verſes. 
I. 377. Juvandis.] To pleaſe the Mind. To inſtruct and 
inform. Juvandis comprehends both, like the Greek Word, 


p. Yo 


L. 379. 


124 De Arte Poetica. 
Ludere qui neſett, campeſtribus al ſtinet armis : 
380 Indoctuſque pila, diſcive, trochive, quieſcit, 
Ne /piſſe riſum tollant impune corona: 
Qui neſcit, verſus tamen audet fingere. quid ni? 
Liber & ingenuus, preſertim cenſus equeſtrem 


Summam nummorum, vitioque remotus ab omni, 
385 Tu nihil invita dices facieſve minervã: 
Id tibi judicium eſt, ea mens. ſi quid tamen olim 
Scripſeris, in Meti deſcendat judicis aures, 
Et 


L. 379. Ludere qui neſcit, campeſiribus abſtinet armis.] Lu- 
dere, to do his HE er well, Wade, wreſtle, ſwim, throw 
the Javelin, handle a Pike and Sword, play at Tennis, 
Quoits, Sc. which he calls Arma campeſtra. e Arms of 
the Field of Mars. 

L. 280. Trochive.] In the XXIVth Ode of the IIId Book. 
Sen Graco jubeat Trocho. ; SE. 

L. 383. Liber & Ingenuus.) As if People of _— cou'd 
know every thing without Learning. A falſe Prejudice in 
their Favour, which has prevail'd a long Time. Ingenuus, 
a Man born of a free Father. See the VIth Satyr of the 
Iſt Book. 

Cenſus equeſtrem ſummam nummorum.) He who is put in 
the Regiſter of the Cenſus, as rich enough to be a Knight, 
about 10000 Crowns. 

L. 384. Vitioque remotus ab omni] As if being well-bred 
and honeſt, qualify'd a Man to make Verſes. Horace doubt- 
leſs had his Eyes to ſome Equites who thought ſo. 

L. 285. Tu nihil invita dices facieſve Minerva.) He ſoftens 
the Precepts he has been giving, 


L. 386. 
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In other things Men have ſome Reaſon left, 


And one that cannot dance, or fence, or run, 
Deſpairing of Succeſs, forbears to try; 

But all (without Conſideration) write ; 

Some thinking that th' Omnipotence of Wealth 
Can turn them into Poets when they pleaſe. 
But, Piſo, you are of too quick a ſight 

Not to diſcern which way your Talent lies, 

Or vainly ſtruggle with your Genius; 

vet if it ever be your Fate to write, 

Let your Productions paſs the ſtricteſt Hands, 


L. 386. Id tibi judicium eft, ea Mens.) Judicium, the O- 
___ that cauſes a Reſolution. Mens, What executes it. 
ace ſpeaks to the elder 11 as wanting no Inſtruction. 

L. 387. Scyipſeris.} The old Commentator, ſays Piſo the 


Elder, wrote , 
In Meti deſcendat Fudicis aures.] Rang of Sparius Me- 


tius Tarpa, a great Critick, and one of the Judges 37 — 
yr 


to examine W He mentions him in the Xt 

of the Iſt Book. eſe Judges or Academicians, founded 
by Avguſtus, laſted a long while. Onuphrins Pannrins menti- 
ons an Inicription, by which it appears, that in the Reign 
of Domitian one L. Valerius Pudens, a native of Tarentum, 
at about thirteen Years of Age, obtain'd the Prize of Poe- 
try, and was crown'd by the Judgment of the Judges. 
CoronaTus EAT InTER Pozras LaTivos ox r- 
us SExTENTIIS JUDICUM. Tis true, this Youth was 
crown d in the Quinguennial Games, inſtituted by Domitian 
in Honour of Jupiter Capitolinus, and Mr. Maſſon has oppos'd 
a Paſſage of Juetonius, about thoſe Games in Oppolition to 


Mr. Dacier's Remark on the Duration of thele dase. 2 
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Et patris, & noſtras, nonumque prematur in annum. Mine 
5 5 Till 
Membranis intus poſitis, delere licebit 
Wh⸗ 
399 Quod non edideris: neſcit vox miſſa reverti. But \ 
Silveſtres homines ſacer interpreſque Deorum Or 
"IN : Didr 
Cedibus & victu ſado deterruit Orpheus; * 
Diftus ob hoc lenire tigres rabidoſque leones: And 
| Dictus 
bliſh d by Auzuſtus, But, ſays the latter, Do theſe Quin- and 
« guennial Judges inſtituted by Domitian, prove, there were by to« 
„ none appointed before by Auguſtus ? Might they not con- alſo te 
« tinue till Domitian's Time? And be nam'd by that Em- L. 
* — to preſide at thoſe Games. Mr. Maſſon's ill Rea- | Heinf 
| « foning is a Conſequence of the Error he fell into about the 1 
4 this Verſe of the Xth Satyr. necte 
Horac 
| rates 0 Ludo, been 
Que nec in Eh ſonent certantia Fudice Tarpa. the F 
nours 
« Where he interprets Æde to be a private Houſe, where- (Sac 
ce as it muſt be underſtood of the Temple of Apollo Pala- was 7 
© tinus. 5 Threic 
L. 338. Nonumque prema tur in annum.} As Helvins Cinna were 
did. He was a good Poet, and an intimate Friend of Catul- Time 
uss. He was nine Years reviſing a Poem of his call'd  fiftrat 
Smyrna. L. 
$ 0 paſt deni 5 th 4 
myrna mei Cynnæ nonam nique meſſen the 
Scripta fuit nonamque edita poſt Hyemem. that 
ers a 
Tſocrates was ten Years reviſing his Panegyrick. Horace Mind 
does not however limit the Time to nine Years; he puts the N 
a Definite for an Indefinite, which depends on the Labour had ii 


and 
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Mine and your Father's, and not ſee the Light, 
"Till Time and Care have ripen'd evry Line, 

W hat you keep by you, you may change and mend, 
But Words once ſpoke can never be recall'd, 


Orthens, inſpir'd by more than human Pow'r, 
Did not (as Poets feign) tame ſavage Beaſts, 
But Men as lawleſs, and as wild as they, 


And firſt diſſuaded them from Rage and Blood; 
Thus 


and Judgment of each Author, who may weaken his Work 
by too much correcting it. Correction, ſays Quintilian, ought 
alſo to have its Bounds. 

L. 391. Silveſtres homines ſacer ge Deorum.] I think 
Heigſius as unhappy here as in his other Emendations of 
the Text. What is ſaid in the Sequel, is not indeed con- 
need with what goes before; however 'tis well purſu d. 
Horace fearing he might diſcourage Piſe by what he has 
been faying of the Difficulties in Poetry, now ſpeaks of 
the Rewards to thoſe that furmount them, and the Ho- 
nours paid to the firſt Poets, as Orpheus, Amphion, &c. 

| Sacer interpreſque Deorum.) He calls Orpheus fo, becauſe he 
was a Divine, and inftituted the Orgia Virgil tiles him 
Tbreicius Sacerdos, The Hymns that go under his Name, 
were not made by the ancient Orpheus, who liv'd in Moſes's 
— but by one Onomachns, who liv'd in the Time of Pi- 

ratus. 

L. 392. Cædibus & victu fado deterruit.] Horace ſpeaks of 
an Orpheus, who was more ancient than the Expedition of 
the Argonauts. Pa lephat-s, a very ancient Author, aſſures us, 
that the Fable of Orpbens, who by his Harmony drew Ty- 
gers and Lyons after him, was invented on his ſoftening the 
Minds of the Bacchanalian Nymphs, and making em quit 
the Mountains, whither they were fled, and where they 
had ſpent ſeveral Days in tearing Sheep to Pieces. 1 | 

394. 


128 De Arte Poetica. 
Dictus & Amphion, Thebans conditor arcis, 

395 Saxa movere ſono teſtudinis, & prece blandã 
Ducere qud vellet, fuit hac ſapientia quondam, 
Publica privatis ſecernere, ſacra profanis ; 
Concubitu prohibers vago; dare jura maritis; 
Oppida moliri; leges incidere ligno. 

400 Sic honor & nomen dininis vatibus atque 
Carminibus venit. poſt hos inſignis Homerus, 


Tyrtauſque mares animos in Martia bella 


Verſibus 


Diftus & Amphion, Thebane conditor arcis.] Cad- 
006 Thebes about — Ve ars before the Birth of our 
Saviour, and 25 Years after twas built Amphion encompaſs d 


it with Walls, and built a Citadel; and for that, by his 


armony, or according to others, by his El uence, 
— the Citizens and Peaſants, to ſet their Hands 
to the Work; twas fabled, he rais'd che Citadel and Walls 
with the ſound of his Lyre, and that the Stones leap'd 
of themſclves into their proper Places. 

L.296. Fuitbec ſapientia quondam, publica privatis ſecernere.] 
The firit Poets were properly Philoſophers, who made uſe 
of Poetry the better to inſinuate themſelves into Men's 
Minds, and ſhew them how to diſtinguiſh publick and pri- 
vate G to govern their Paſſions, and manage themſelves 
diſcreetly in their wo Affairs, to mind Oeconomy, to build 
Cities, and obey the Laws. : 

L. 298. Maritis.] As we ſay marry'd People, Husbands 
and Wives. ; 

L. 299. Leges, incidere Ligno.) The firſt Laws were writ- 
ten in Verſe, and in Verſe Solon begins his Laws. 4 

Ligno-] On Wooden Tables. The Romans engrav 
theirs on Copper-Plates, ' Lak 
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Thus when Amphion built the Theban Wall, 
They teign'd the Stones obey'd his Magick Lute; 
Poets, the firſt Inſtructors of Mankind, 


Brought all things to their proper, native Uſe; 
Some they appropriated to the Gods, 

And ſome to publick, ſome to private Ends : 
Promiſcuous Love by Marriage was reſtrain'd, 
Cities were built, and uſeful Laws were made; 
So ancient is the Pedigree of Verſe, 

And ſo divine a Poet's Function. 

Then Homer's and Tyrteus' martial Muſe 


Waken'd the World, and ſounded loud Alarms, 
K | To 


L. 400. Sic honor & nomen di vinis vatibus.] Thus Poetry 
and Poets acquired ſo much Honour by doing good to Man- 
kind, and by correcting their Errors. 

L. 401. Poſt hos infignis Homerus.] Poetry in the ſecond 
Age took another Courſe, to elevate Men's Courage, 

ualify them to ſerve their Country, it ſung the Deeds of 
— Homer and Tyrtæus began the ſecond A ge. 

L. 402. Tyrteuſque.) He was a School - maſt er, little, ugly 
limping, and one ey'd ; the Athenians gave him by Way of 
Deriſion to the Spartans, who by Order of Pythian Apollo de- 
manded a General of them, to lead them againſt the Meſe- 
nians, which he did, and was beaten by the Meſſenians in 
three ſeveral Battles. This fo reduc'd the Spartans, that they 
were forc'd to iſt their Slaves, and promite them the Wives 
of the Slain. The Kings of y-_ diſcourag'd by ſo ma- 
ny Loſſes, would have return'd home, but Tyrtexs repeating 
ſome Verſes of his at the Head of the Army, ſo animat 
the Soldiers that they fell on the Enemy and routed them. 
Some of theſe Verſes are ſtill extant. This was about 680 
Years before Chriſt. 


L. 403, 
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130 De Arte Poetica. 
Verſibus exacuit. dicta per carmina ſortes, 
Et vite monſtrata via eft, & oratia regum 
405 Pieriis tentata modis, luduſaue reperrus, 
Et longorum operum finis's ne ford? puuori 
Sit tibi Muſa hra ſolers, & cantor Apollo. 


Natura ſieret laudabile nnn an arte, 
Queſutum eſt. ego nec ſtudium fine divite vena, 
410 Nec rude quid profit video ingenium: alterius (ic 
Altera pofeit opem res, & conjurat amicd. 


Qui 


L. 403. Dictæ 2 carmina ſortes.] Horace places the Ora- 
cles in the ſecond Age of Poetry. Ariſtophanes, with more 
Reaſon, puts them in the firſt : Oracles being more ancient 
than Nomer. Perhaps he means, that the firit Oracles were 
deliver'd in Proſe, and afterwards in Verſe only, which is 
true. b 

L. 404. Et vitæ monſtrata via eft.) This has Reference to 


_ Phyſicks, and not Ethicks. Poetry in the ſecond Age began 


to explain in Verſe the Secretsof Nature. Vitæ for Natura. 


Nature that gives Life to all Things. 


Et pratia regum pieriis tantata modis.) Poetry then courted 
the Great. 4 

L. 405. Luduſque repertus, & lomgorum operum finis.) He al- 
— — to the Tragedles and Comedies, Play d on ſolemn Feſ- 

vals. | 

Ne forte pudori.] Which proves Horace wrote this Enco- 
mium on Poetry, to hinder Piſo's being ſhock'd at the Diffi- 
culty of it. | 

L. 407. Miſa lyræ ſolers.] Lyræ ſolers is remarkable; for 
I tHink I have always met with Solers either alone, or with 


L. 409. 


An 


Sor 


Th 
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To Verſe we owe the facred Oracles, 

And our beſt Precepts of Morality ; 

Some have by Verſe obtain'd the Love of Kings, 
(Who, with the Muſes, eaſe their weary'd Minds) 
Then bluſh not, noble Pio, to protect 

What Gods inſpire, and Kings delight to hear. 


Some think that Poets may be form'd by Art, 
Others maintain, that Nature makes them ſo ; 
I neither {ee what Art without a Vein, 

Nor Wit without the Help of Art can do, 


But mutually they need each other's Aid, | if 
K 2 He 


L. 408. Naturd fiertt laudabile carmen, an arte gquaſitum ef.) N 
He does not forget the grand Queſtion, Whether Poetry | 
comes fram Nature or Art. Horace, to hinder the Piſo's | 
truſting wholly ta their Genius, determines it, that Nature 4 
and Art ſhould always go together. Nature, tis true, is the 1 
Baſis of all, as Horace owns in the third and ſixth Odes of 0 | 
the IVth Book. Nature alone is preferable to Art alone, | | 
but join'd together it makes Perfection. Nature gives a | 
Facility; Art, Methad and Safety. Ars certior quam Nata- ö 
ra, ſays Cicero; and Logins obſerves, that as free as Na- 1 
ture appears, the docs nothing good at a venture, and is no 1 
Enemy to Rules. Nature without Art is blind, and Raſh ; 1 
Art without Nature, barren and dry. Quintilias has 0 0 
it, We believe there's nothi: ec, but what 1s produc'd by 0 | 
Nature, aſkfted by Art. Aft is never ſo perfect as when it W | 
imitates Nature Nature never ſucceeds fo well, as when F 
it conceals Art. | 

L. 410. Nec rade quid profit video 1 Rude Ingenium. 
» A Genius, which tho' happy of its ſelt, is always rude when 
not poliſh'd by Art. * 

ad 412. 
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Qui ſtudet optatam curſu contingere metam, 
Multa tulit fecitque puer; ſudavit & alſit, 
Abſtinuit Venere & vino: qui Pythia cantat 

415 Tibicen, didicit priùs, extimuitque magiſtrum. 
Nunc ſatis eſt dixiſſe, Ego mira poꝭ mata pang: 
Occupet extremum ſcabies : mihi turpe relinqui eſt, 


Et, quod non didici, ſanè neſcire fateri. 


Ut praco, ad merces turbam qui cogit emendas ; 
420 Aſſentatores jubet ad lucrum ire poeta 


Dives 


L. 412. Qui ſtudet optatam curſu contingere metam.] He 
proves by Examples, that there is nothing where Nature 
alone ſuffices, and where there's no Occaſion of Art. The 
Prize- Fighters not only labour'd hard to ſucceed ; they liv'd 
in a general Abſtinence of every thingcall'd Pleaſure : Are 
the Poets exempted from this Law of Labour ? No Man will 
ever make a good Poet without it. 

L. 413. Puer.] They began theſe Exerciſes very Young. 

L. 414. Qui Pythia cantat tibicen.] Horace does not mean 
Pythick Games, they were then out of Uſe, but the Players 
on the Flute in the antient Chorus's of Comedies. When 
all the Chorus ſung, one of them play'd to accompany the 
Song, who was thence call'd Choraule. And after their Songs 
were done, there was another Player on the Flute 
who play'd fingly to what was ſung ſingly; and this la 
was termed Pythaule, a Player for Pythian Songs; which 
were like Poems or Hymns to Apollo, ſung in the City of 
Pytho. Diomedes ſays, When the Chorus ſung, the Players on 
the Flute accompany d them with the Flute call d the Chorus 
Flute. and anſwer d with the Pythick Flute, to the ſingle gs 
Theſe Pythaules and Choraules, who were of old Part of the 
Band of Muſicians in the dramatick Repreſentations, ſepa- 
rated afterwards aud play'd by themſelves. There were 

ſome of theſe Maſters very famous, and of theſe Horace 


ſpeaks. 


L. 415. 
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He that intends to gain th' Olympic Prize 

Muſt uſe himſelf to Hunger, Heat, and Cold, 
Take leave of Wine, and the ſoft Joys of Love; 
And no Muſician dares pretend to Skill, 
Without a.great Expence of Time and Pains; 
But ev'ry little buſy Scribler now 

Swells with the Praiſes which he gives himſelf, 
And taking Sanctuary in the Croud, 

Brags of his Impudence, and ſcorns to mend, 


A wealthy Poet takes more pains to hire 
A flatt'ring Audience than poor Tradeſmen do 


K 3 | To 


L. 415. Didicit prius, extimuitque Magiſtrum.] There ne- 
ver was an eminent Player on the Flute, who had not ſerv'd 
an — — — z Wherefore ſince Nature is not ſufficient 
for little Things, how ſhould ſhe ſuffice for great? 

L. 416. Nunc ſatis eſt dixiſſe, Ege mira poemata pango.) 
This Language is but too common now-a-days, and People 


too apt to think they have no need of reading the Ancients, 


fince they in their own Opinion think they write ſo well 
without it. 

L. 417. Occupet ext remum > gt An Expreſſion us'd b 
Children, who at certain Plays cry'd out, The Mange will 
take the Hindmoſt. ' 

Mi hi turpe relinqui eſt.] While I am ſtudying the Ancients 
others will get betore me, and write Comedies and Tragedies. 
If I write without Study, let who will learn the Rules, I 
will ſay I know them. 

L. 419. Ut præce, ad merces turbam qui cogit emendas.) Art and 
Nature are not always enough to make a good Poet; there 
muſt be alſo faithful Friends to tell an Author of his Faults, 
which are hard to be found by ſuch great Men as the FA 5. 

ora ce 
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Dives agris, dives poſitis in ftrnore nummis, 
Si verd eſt unctum qui reFfe ponere poſſit, 
Et ſpondere levi pro paupere, & eri pere attis 
Litibus implicitum; mirabor, ſi ſciet inter- 

425 noſcere mendacem verumque buatus amicum. 
Tu ſeu donaris, ſeu quid donare voles oui; 
Nolito ad werſus tibi factos ducere plenum 
Lætitiæ: clamabit enim, Pulchre, bene, rectè; 
Palleſcet ſuper his; etiam flillabit amicis 

430 Ex oeulis rorem ; ſaliet; tundet pede terram. 
Ut qui conducti plorant in funere, dicunt 
Et faciunt prope plura dolentibus vx unimo: (ic 
Deriſor vero plus laudatore movetur. 


- Reges 


Horace Compares rich Poets pur of wang Cryers ; as the Lat- 

ter invited People to come and buy their Ware, the former 

invited Flatterers. He who praiſes, is the Purchaſer. 

Fe Convocat, Summons People and Flatterers toge- 
er 


L. 421. Dives agris.) This Verſe is repeated in the ſecond 
Satyr of the firſt Book. 

L. 422. Si vero aſt unctum qui refe ponere poſſit.] If the rich Poet 
will treat and lend a poor Brother Poet, twill be a Wonder 
if he knows how to diſcern the Friend from the Flatterer. 
— 4 makes here en paſſant, 'a nice Encomium on the 

10 5. 

Vnctum ponere.] To treat high. Opfoninm is underſtood, 
Martial ſaid to Pomponius, — 


Qsod tamen gra nde s elamat tibi turba togata 
Now ku Pompons, — OS 


To pe 
Tis ha 
That c 


Nevet 


Befor: 
For h. 
Grow 
True 
As Me 
Are n 
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To perſuade Cuſtomers to buy their Goods, 
Tis hard to find a Man of great Eſtate, 


That can diſtinguiſh Flatterers from Friends. 
Never delude your ſelf, nor read your Book 
Before a brib'd and fawning Auditor; 

For he'll commend and feign an Extalie, 

Grow pale or weep, do any thing to pleaſe; 

True Friends appear leſs mov'd than Counterfeit 
As Men that truly grieve at Funerals 

Are not ſo loud, as thoſe that cry for Hire. 


K 4 Wiſe 


Tis not thee Pom ponius, tis thy Supper, that is ſo Eloquent. 

Pliny calls ſuch Paraſites Laudicenas. 

* 423. Levi pro paupe re.] Levis, inconſtant, light, per- 
ous. 

I. $25. Beatus.) Happy; he who diſtinguiſhes the Flat- 
terer from the Friend. 

L. 426. Tut ſen donaris, ſeu quid donare voles cui.) He ad- 
viſes the elder Piſs never to read his Verſes to a Man to 
whom he has lately given, or promis'd a Preſent. A Self- 
intereſted Friend will never make a good Critick. 

L. 427. Plenum Latitie.) Full of Joy for what was given 
or preſented 5 3 1 

429. Palleſcet ſuper bis.) Super bis, over and above. | 

L. 431. Ut on band plora nt of Horace ſays there 4 N 
is as much Difference between a Flatterer and a ſincere FE 
Friend, as between thoſe who are paid for weeping at a Fu- '« 
neral, and thoſe true Friends who _ unfeignedly. The 
Flatterer praiſes much more than the Friend, as the hir'd 1 


Mourners weep more than thoſe whoſe Grief 1s ſincere. 
L. 433. Deriſor.] The Banterer for the Flatterer. 

A L. 433. Vero laudatore.] An honeſt Man who praiſes what 
28 N 


deſerves it, and ſpeaks from his Conſcience. 
L. 434. 


0 — — — —  - - — —— — 0 — 


— ed — 


—— 
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Reges dicuntur multis urgere culullis, 


435 Ettorquere mero, quem perſpexiſſe laborent, 


An ſit amicitid dignus. ſi carmina condes, 


Nunquam te fallant animi ſub vulpe latentes. 


Duintilio ſs quid recitares, corrige, ſodes, 

Hoc, aiebat, & hoc: melins te poſſe negares, 
440 Bis terque expertum fruſira; delere jubebat, - 
Et male tornatos incudi reddere verſus: 
Si deſendere delictum, quam vertere, malles ; 
Nullum ultra verbum, aut operum inſumebat inanem, 
uin ſinè rivali teque & tua ſolus amares, 
Vir 


L. 434. Reges dicuntur multis urgere culullis.] A Poet ſhould 
do like great Lords, who drink a Man up to a Pitch, to ſee 
if he betrays a Secret in his Cups, before they truſt him 
with one; otherwiſe he will be - to miſtake Flatterers for 
w_ _—_— Tiberius put his Confidents to this drunken 

ryal. 

L. 437. * te fallant animi * — e2ggen. Horace 
alludes to the Fable of the Fox and the Raven, quoted by 
Nannus in his Commentaries. Monſieur de la Fontaine has 
taken care not to forget it, and has ſurpaſt the Ancients, 
in its Simplicity and Gaiety. 

L.. 438. Nuintilio ft quid recitares.] The Poet Quintilius Va- 
rius, a Relation and intimate Friend of Virgil and Horace s. 
The latter addrefles the VIIth Ode of the firſt Book to 
him, and mourns his Death in the XXIVth Ode. He had 
been dead ſome Time when this Epiſtle to the Piſo's was 


written, for which Reaſon he ſays, Recitares, jubebat, ſume- 


bat, Terms never us'd but of a Perſon that is dead. 
IL. 440 Delere jubebat.) When an Author has try'd and 


cannot correct a Place, he thinks he may let it go; but Quin- 


tilins 
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Wiſe were the Kings, who never choſe a Friend 
Till with full Cups they had unmask'd his Soul, 
And ſeen the Bottom of his deepeſt Thoughts ; 
You cannot arm your ſelf with too much Care 


Againſt the Smiles of a deſigning Knave. 


Auintilius (it his Advice were ask'd) 
Would freely tell you what you ſhould correct, 
Or (if you could not) bid you blot it out, 
And with more Care ſupply the Vacancy; 
But if he found you fond, and obſtinate, 
( And apter to defend than mend your Faults) 
With Silence leave you to admire your (elf, 


And without Riyal hug your darling Book, 
The 


tilius was in ſuch a Caſe for blotting it out; a Piece of Cru- 
elty the Moderns are ſeldom guilty of. 

L. 441. Et male tornatos incudi reddere verſus. Horace is 
blam'd for making uſe of two Figures in the lame Verſe ; 
but it happens that he uſes one only, for tho' he mentions 
the Anvil, the Figure is one, and that is the Working of 
the Iron. Propertius in the laſt Elegy of the IId Book, 
ſays the ſame. 

Inci pe jam anguſto Verſus componere torno, 
Inque tuos Innes, dure Poeta, vent. 
L. 442. Si defendere delitum, quam vertere, malle] Authors 


very often are fond of thoſe Places which are moſt liable to 
Exception. They are their Favourites, and if you will rake 
their Words, the beſt of their Works. 

L. 444. Nuin ſine rivali.] And they admire them as often 
without Rivals. | 


L. 445. 
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445 Vir bonus & prudens verſus reprehendet inertes, 


Culpabit duros, incomtis allinet atrum 


Tranſverſo calamo ſignum ; ambitioſa recidet 
Orna- 


L. 445. Vir bonus & prudens verſus «pm inertes.] Theſe 
five Verſes are admirable, and include - almoſt all that the 
Rhetoricians have ſaid of Criticiſm, which conſiſts of three 
Things, adding, retrenching and altering. 

L. 445- Verſes reprehendet inertes There are few Pieces to 
be met with now-a-days, without all the Faults Horace 
collects in theſe five Verſes ; but the Faults of the greateſt 
Writers are only worth taking Notice of, becauſe their v 
Faults may be 1mitated as well as their Beauties: Suppole 
Monſieur Corneille had given his fine Tragedy of Pompey to 

uintilins to examine; may we not conclude, that in the 


ILId Scene of the IId Act, when Cleopatra ſays, 


Je connois ma portie, & ne prens point le change. 


He would have thought this Verſe iners, poor, weak and 
now 2 well as thoſe that follow in the IIId Scene of the 


Cæſ. Comme a-t-elle recu les offres de ma flamme? 
Ant. Comme m oſant la croire, & la croyant dans I ame, 
Par un refus modeſte & fait pour inviter, 

Elle sten dit indigne, & la croit meriter. 


— one — D, 2 71 did believe > her —— 
4 m0 efuſal, at. was untort / 4 Pa 
which ſhe thought ſhe deſerv d. Theſe Verles are flat and 
affected; very far from the Character of Mark Antony, and 
TROY: The Language is mean, and only fit for a Lite- 
guard- Mn. 

L. 446. Culpabit duros.] Verſes may be hard either for the 
Words, or the Things; the laſt is the greateſt Fault. Mon- 
ſieur Corneille has been guilty of it in theſe: 


Les Princes ont cela de leur haute naiffance, 
Leur ame dans leur ſang prend des ia preſfons, 
Qui deſſous leur vertu rangent leurs paſhons, 


"Tis 


The pr 
Will g 
Shew \ 
Or wht 


WTis ha 
Virtue i 
Theolog: 
ſays in 


E 
'E 


Rome d 

Incon 
as with 
IId Sce 
expir'd 


quite « 
would 


The prudent Care of an impartial Friend 
Will give you notice of each idle Line, 
Shew what ſounds harſn, and what wants Ornament, 


Tis hard and ſhocking to ſay, The Soul takes Impreſſions of 
Virtus in the Blood, which is as contrary to the Ethics, as the 


ſays in the IId Scene of the IIId Act. 


Rome did not inſtil into a Roman the Soul and Blood. 
Incomtis allinetatrum ] Quintilins would have ſet this Mark 

as without Grace and Ornament, on what Acboree {ays in the 

11d Scene of the IId AR, ſpeaking of Pompey who was juſt 


Tis ſubtil, affected, without Grace, and is faulty in the 
Turn and Expreflion. g 

L. 447. Tranſverſo aa lamo He would draw ea Line 
quite croſs it, which the Latins and Greeks call obelum, he 
would ſtrike it out. ; 

Ambitioſa recidet ornamenta.] Such emphatical Ornaments 
are cenſur'd, and what Hchoree ſays on Pompey's Head, would 
I doubt not have been condemn'd by Quintilius. Tis in the 
11d Scene of the IIId Act. 
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Or where it is too laviſhly beſtow'd, | 
Make 


——_— * 
—— ů—ů ů — 


ogy of the Pagans: Of the ſame kind is, what Ceſar 


— — 


Et qui verſe en nos churs, avec Lame & le ſa | 
Et . haine du nom, & le mepris du yang. * 


2 0 WY 


„ 


expir'd: | 


Et tient la trahiſon, que le Roy leur preſerit, 
Trop au de ſſous | # pm y Zub 'efprit. | 
Sa vertu dans leur crime ute ainſi ſon luſtre, 

Et ſon dernier ſoupir eſt un ſoupir illuſtre. 


A ces mots Achillas dicmuvre cette teſte; 

II ſemble qu's parler encore elle s' apprefic, 
Qu à ce nouvel affront, un reſte de chaleuy 

En ſan, lots mal formes exhale ſa deuleur. 

Sa bouche encore owverte, & fa wiit-egarte 
Rappellent ſa grande ame à peine — &c. 


Does 
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Ornamenta ; parum claris lucem dare coget; 
Arguet ambigue dictum; mutanda notabit; 
450 Fiet A riſtarchus: nec dicet, cur ego amicum 


Offendam in nuzis ? ha nugæ ſeria ducent 


In 


Does not Monſieur Corneille amuſe himſelf a little unſea- 
ſonably, in painting the Grimaces of this Head : The Or- 
nament, to uſe Herace s Term, is ambitions; the Image has 
nothing in it noble or natural. 

L. 448. Parum claris lucem dare coget.) Obſcurity is the 
greateſt Vice in a Diſcourle. Photius talks very obicurely, 
when he ſays to Ptolomy, in the firſt Scene of Monſieur 
Corneille's Pompey : 


Le choix des act ions ou manvaiſes, ou bonnes, 
Ne fait qu'aneantir la force des couronne s. 


He means, That the Virtue which inclines Kings to good 
Actions, rather than bad, weakens their Power; but ſays 
only, That the Choice of Actions, either good or bad, weakens the 
Power of Kings, which is very dark. 

L. 449. Arguet ambigue dictum.] Ambiguity, ſays Quintilian, 
mut above all things be avoided. "in, 

Mutanda notabit | He twill at laſt mark exactly whatever is 
to be alter d. Quintilian declares, That adding and retrench- 
ing are eaſieſt in Correction, altering very difficult. Sed fa- 
eilius in his ſimpliciuſque judicium que replenda vel dej icienda 
ſunt, &c. Iis eaſieſt and ſooneſt done, when we have only to 
add or to retrench ; but when we muſt bring down what is too 
| lofty, reduce what is too — place aright what is out of 

its Order, gather together what is diſperſt, and abridge what is too 
long; this is a double Trouble, for we muſt condemn what has 

leas'd. and find ont that which eſcap'd us. Mutanda does not 
— fignifie to change the Place only, but alſo the Altera- 
tions Quintilian (peaks of: Perhaps what Cæſar ſays in the 
IIld Scene of the IVth Act, would have alter d by 
Quintilius ? 


Mont rendu le premier & le Maiſtre du monde. 
C'eſt cs glorieux titre a preſent effectif 
Que je viens ennoblir par celuy de captif; 
Heureu x 


Make 
And 
Nor! 
Thoſ 


Ceſar 
oo 
Slave 
thy « 
woul 


Or v 
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Make you explain all that he finds obſcure, 
And with a ſtrict Enquiry mark your Faults; 


Nor for theſe Trifles fear to loſe your Love; 


Thoſe things which now ſeem frivolous and light, 


Will 


Heureux fi mon eſprit gagne tant ſur le vaſtro, 
Qui il en eſtime | un, & me permette autre. 


Ceſar would hardly have ſaid, He had made the glorious Title 
be had acquir'd of Maſter of the World more noble by that of 
Slave. His Courtſhip would certainly have been more wor- 
thy of ſo glorious a Title; and I can ſcarce think Quintilius 
would have fuifer'd what he adds afterwards : 


Mais las! contre mon feu mon feu me ſollicite. 
$i je veux eftre a vous, if faut que je vous quitte. 


Or what Cleopatra ſays in the Iſt Scene of the IId AR. 


Et fi jamais le ciel fa voriſoit ma couche 
De quelque rejeton de cette illuſtre ſouche, 
Cette heureuſe union de mon ſang & du ſien 
Uniroit a jamais ſon deſtin & le mien. 


Which offends Modeſty, and is very far from the Diſcretion 
of Virgil, who does not make Dido ſpeak fo freely *till after 
Conſummation, and when there was no need of Ceremony. 
L. 450. Fiet Ariftarchus.) Ariſtarghus was a very great 
Critick, who liv'd in the Reign of Ptolomy Philadelphus, and 

was Contemporary with Callimachus ; he wrote above four- 
ſcore Volumes of Commentaries on Homer, Ariſtophanes, and 
all the other Greek Poets: He revis'd and corrected Homer, 
which Work is loſt, with the reſt of his Criticiſms, which 
were ſo nice and penetrating, that he was commonly call'd 
the Diviner, on Account of his great Sagacity. 

Cur ego amicum offendam in nugis.] The uſual Language of 
Flatterers : Why ſhall I offend my Friend for Triſles, by 
telling him his Verſes are not good ? 

L. 451. He nugæ ſeria ducent in mala.) Horace replies very 
well, What you call Trifles will be fatal to the Poct, whom 
you abuſe by concealing your true Sentiments from him. 


L. 432 


* „% 
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In mala deriſum ſemel, exceptumqus ſmiſtre, 


Ut mala quem ſcabies, aut morbus regius urget, 
Aut fanaticus error, & iracunda Diana; 
4 Veſanum tetigiſſe timent fugiuntque poetam, 
Qui ſabpiunt: agitant pueri, incautique ſequuntur. 
Hic, dum ſublimes verſus ruttatur, & errat, 
Si veluti morulis intentus decidit auceps 


In puteum, foveamve ; licet, ſuccurrite, lougum 
460 Cla- 


L. 452. Deriſum ſemel, exceptumque ſiniſtre.) This Verſe 
will bear a double Kenißcsrick. Io Tg the World, or as 
when you ſhall once make a Fool of him : The firſt Conſtructi- 
on ſeems to me to be wrong. Horace is not here talking of 
the Evils which will ha * to this ill Poet, after the Pub- 
lick has made a Fool of him; but of thoſe that ſhall hap- 

n to him, after his flattering Friend has made a Fool of 

im, by deceiving him with falſe Praiſe ; he weuld prove 
that it is the Cauſe of all his Misfortunes, becauſe if he 


talk'd fincerely to him at firſt, he might have cur'd him of 


bis Itch of Poetry. | 
L. 453. Ut mala oy ſcabies.] He terms that Poetical Itch, 


mala Scabies, which Celſus calls fera Scabies, the moit dan- 
gerous Leproly. 

Morbus regius.] Morbus arquatus, the Faundice. Lucretius: 

Lurida preterea fiunt quæ cumque tuentur Arguati. 

Every — Ys yellot to thoſe that ha us the Faundice : Twas 
call d the Royal Diſeaſe, becauſe twas ſaid there was no 
Remedy for it, bur to live the Life of a King. 

L. 434. Aut fanaticus error. The Fanaticks, that is, the De- 
moniacks. Aut iracunda Diana, Thoſe ſtricken by Diana, that 


is, 
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in be of ſerious Conſequence to you, 
When they have made you once Ridiculous. 


A mad Dog's Foam, th' Infection of the Plague, 
And all the Judgments of the angry Gods, 
We are not all more heedfully to ſhun, 
Than Poetaſters in their raging Fits, 
Follow'd and pointed at by Fools and Boys, 
But dreaded and proſcrib'd by Men of Senſe: 
If (in the Raving of a Frantick Muſe) 
And minding more his Verſes than his Way, 


Any of theſe ſhould drop into a Well, 
Tho! he might burſt his Lungs to call for help, 


No 


is, Lunaticks, The Ancients believ'd all Diſeaſes inſectious. 

L. 456. Incautigue ſequuntur.] Incauti, the Imprudent, 
who don't ſee to what Danger they expoſe themſelves, in f 
following a Madman. 0 
L.. 45/7. Hic, dum ſublimes verſus ruct᷑atur.] Sublimes, thoſe b 
he thinks the moft Sublime ; or ſublimes, which he makes | 
looking up to Heaven, as if he would from thence fetch his 
Enthuſiaſm : Wherefore it has alfo been read ſublimis, with bf 
Reference to the Poet. Sublimis, wmirrupse, Who goes looks ; 
ub to Heaven; but ſublimes verſus ſeems to me to be bettet. 

orace diverts himſelf with deſcribing the Frenzy of a Poet, dg 2 
whom Flatterers have made mad. 

L. 457. Ructatur.] He Vomits them; the Sophiſt Ariftide« 
ſaid to an Emperor, We are not ſome of thoſe who vomit up 
their Writings, but thoſe who make them. 

L. 459. Succuryite, iongum clamet. By this longam clamet, 
Horace ſhews the Cuſtom of thoſe Cripples that beg'd on the 
High-Way, pronouncing the Word ſuccurrite, but drawling 

s N 


144 De Arte Poetica. 
460 Clamet, io tives ; non ſit qui tollers curet. 
Si quis curet opem ferre, & demittere funem ; 
Qui ſcis, an prudens huc ſe dejecerit, atque 
W nolit? dicam; Siculique poet a 
Narrabo interitum. Deus immortalis haberi 
465 Dum cupit Empedocles, ardentem frigidus Ætnam 
Inſiluit. ſit jus, liceatque perire pottis, 
Invitum qui ſervat, idem faci occidenti. 


Nec ſemel hoc fecit ; nec ſi retractus erit, jam 
| Fiet 


it out ſo, that they made it laſt half an Hour : Our Beggars 
underſtand this Way perfectly well. Longum has been In- 
= _ from à far, very loud; but I take it to be a long 
while. 


L. 452. Qui ſcis, an prudens huc ſe dejecerit.] There's no Fol- 
ly of which an ill Poet is not capable. 

L. 463. Siculique Potte narrabo interiium.) The Death of 
Empedocles at Agrigentum, Gergenti, a Town in Sicily. 

L. 465. Dum cupit Empedocles, ardentem frigidus Ætnam in- 
filuit.) Empedocles, a great Philoſophical Poet, who wrote 
three Books of the Nature of Things quoted by Ariſtotle : 
He alſo wrote on Xerxes's Expedition; but his Daughter 
or Siſter burnt that Piece: He flonriſh'd about 450 Years 
before Chriſt. Lucretius has a Fine Encomium on him, in 
his Iſt Book. 


Nil tamen hoc habuiſſe viro praclarius in ſe 
Nec ſanftum hepa), eg 1 ; 


The Story of his flinging himſelf into Mount tra, is on- 
ly grounded on one of Empedocles's Shoes, found near a Gap 
of that Mountain; and 'twas ſaid the fiery Yortex's whirl'd 
him into it. T?m4xs aſſures us Empedocles dy d in Peloponneſns F 
an 
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No Creature would aſſiſt or pity him, 

But ſeem to think he fell on purpoſe in. 

Hear how an old Sicilian Poet dy'd; 
Empedocles, mad to be thought a God, 

In a cold Fit leap d into Ætna's Flames. 

Give Poets leave to make themſelves away, 
Why ſhould it be a greater Sin to kill, 

Than to keep Men alive againſt their Will ? 
Nor was this Chance, but a delib'rate Choice; 


For if Empedocles were now reviy'd, 
He would be at his Frolick once again, 
And his Pretenſions to Divinity : 

Tis hard to fay whether for Sacrilege, 


Or Inceſt, or ſome more unheard of Crime, 
L The 


and Neanthes of Cyzycum reports, that falling out of a Coach 
he broke his Leg and dy'd. 

L. 465. Ardentem frigidus Ætnam.] The Word frigidus has 
been variouſly expourtded ; ſome pretend Horace means Mad 
by it, and others Cold. The firſt Expoſition is the worſt, the 
ſecond bad enough ; there being little gold Blood in ſo deſpe- 
rate an Action. By Frigidus, Horace would deſcribe all the 
Extravagance of a Madman, who to get the Name of a 
God, ſeeks a Death which he's afraid to find; He would 
be a God, and he dies with Fear. 

L. 467. Invitum qui ſervat, idem facit occidenti.] There's 
no likelihood Horace ſhould ſay this in general: The Maxim 
would be too extravagant; he doubtleſs ſpeaks — of 
Poets, invitum Poctam. Others that fall into Melancholy 
may be cur'd; tis to be hop'd they will grow wiſer, as it 
happen'd to Damaſippus, whom Stertinius hinderd from 

nging 
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1436 De Arte Poettea. 
Fiet homo, & puer fimoſe mortis amorem. 
470 Net ſatis apparet, tur verſus faftitet; uttùm 
 Minxerit in patrios cineres, an triſie bidental 
Moverit inceſtus: eerti ſurit, ac velut urſus, 
Ob jeclos caves valuit ſi frangers clatbros, 
Indoflum doctumqus fugat rocita tos acerbas. 
475 Quem er) arripuir, rene, oreiuir que legends, 
Non miſſurd cutem, niſi plend cruorit, hiruds. 


flinging himſelf into the Ther, a Fordte himſelf writes in 
the IIId Satyr of the IId Book. 


Solatus juſſit fa piontem, &c. 


But as for Poets there's no hope of them, their Madneſs is 
deſperate, they are incatabte, and to be giveth over, 

L. 459. Et ponet famoſe mortis amorem.)] Tho' the Poet 
may be hinder d from deſtroying himſelf once, it would ſtill 
run in his Head, and he worffd attempt it again. Famoſe 
mors, a Death that will make the World talk of him 

L. Ho. Nec ſatis apparet, cur verſus factitet.] What Crime 


muſt that Man be guilty of, who h Ty. down the 
Vengeance of the Gods, as to be poſſe with the Firry of 
r . Hoywee t 11 d P 

rally do of t retche 


L. 471. Minxerit in patrios cineres.) "Twas very ptofane 
among the Ancients 78 5115 in a holy Place. Pech in his 
Iſt Satyr: 

Pinge duos angues; pueri, facer eſt locus, otra 
Mecite ---------- | | 
Paint two Snakes on the Wall, the Place, Children, it facred, 
„ without; but "twas a double Profanat ion to p#& on 4 
hn , and a horrible Sacrilege to pifs on the Tomb of ones 
Father, or Anceſtors. - | 1 


. 
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The Rhiming Fiend is ſent into theſe Men 

But they are all moſt viſibly poſſeſs's,” 

And like a baited Bear, when he breaks looſe, 
Without Diſtin&ion ſeize on all they meet; 

None ever ſcap'd that came within their Reach, 
Sticking, like Leeches, till they burſt with Blood, 
Without Remorle inſatiably they read, 


And never leave 'till they have read Men dead. 
I 


An triſte bidental moverit inceſtus.] When a Place was 
ſtricken with Thunder or Lightning, 'twas thought to be 
devoted to Conſecration, and the Diviners went immediate- 
ly and ſacrific'd a young Sh there; then they enclos'd* 
it with Stakes, a Line, or a Wall, and from that Moment 
twas facred : Twas call'd Bidental, from Bidente, the Name 
of the Sheep there ſacrific'd : "Twas Sacrilege to remove 
its Bounds, movere Bidental. If a dead Man was ftricken 
with Thunder or Lightning, he was not to be burnt by 
Numa's Law, he was to be bury'd in the ſame Place. Pein 
calls even the Man that's Thunder- ſtruck Bidestal. 


An quia non Mis ovium, Ergennaque jubente 
Triſte jaces 2. evitandumque 2 5 


L. 472. Inceftus.) As the Ancients were wont to fa Cha 
for Pious, ſo they alſo ſaid Inceftus for Impions, r 


1 


